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WORDS 


HARRIET CAIE 


He played with words. 
Fashioned with subtle skill 
Delicate arabesques of sound 
Or grim grotesqueries: he bound 
The proudest word 

Obedient to his will. 


Master of words. 

But when God’s final “No,” 

Against his dearest joy was spoken, 

He bowed, and went white-lipped and broken. 
So small a word 

So small to break him so. 





or 
ASLEEP 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 
The little waves, 
Uncurling softly 
On the sand 
At my feet, 
Are spent, quite spent. 


They fall asleep 
In the sand 
At my feet. 
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CLEAR AS A CHAPEL BELL 
AUGUST H. MASON 


Dreaming toward the Orient 

From a clay-walled street in Evreux 
I paused to contemplate 

Familiar shapes grown strange 
Within the greying garments 

Flung around them by the night. 


Centuries earlier when Normandy was young 
The spell of southern sunshine 

Relieved its somberness: 

Conquering Northmen learned to sing 

The song of Roland. Light it was and clear. 
These things I remembered whilst I dreamed. 


Then I beheld 
Beyond the tile-capped plaster of the wall 
Above the solemn clumps of chestnut silhouettes 
A crescent gem depending, 

And swinging low toward eastern-southern skies 
A bronzed belt below: 

Whence to my listening fancy 

Faintly came the tinkle of antique camel bells. 

It was the low drip-drip of music, 

Swaying hesitant, then falling in the night, 
Distant . . . silver clear. 
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THE APPROACH TO LITERATURE 
A SERIES OF BRIEF PAPERS 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HOW TO BEGIN THINKING OF LITERATURE 


There are many different kinds of books, many different kinds 
of authors. Nothing, you will say, could be more obvious than that. 
We will go a step farther and declare that there are many different 
kinds of good books and good authors. And nothing, you will add, 
could be less open to question than that statement. It does not look 
like a theory of literature; it looks like a plain fact. Everybody is 
aware of it. Nevertheless, I will undertake to find a few dozen 
pieces of criticism, reviews and the like, written this year that actu- 
ally contradict that statement, that say in effect there are not many 
different kinds of good books and good authors. Critics—some of 
them of repute—are still quietly assuming that only one or two 
kinds of literature have any real merit at all. And if you examine 
the history of literary criticism you will soon discover that it was on 
this rock that so many good ships of criticism struck, split, and then 
went down. They are going down still. 

Even now a dramatic critic will say of an original and rather 
startling work, “It is good, but it isn’t a play,” and a reviewer will 
dismiss a piece of strange fiction in the same way, “It is good, but it 
isn’t a novel.” How can these things be good as plays and novels 
and yet not plays and novels? If a piece of dramatic art is arresting, 
beautiful, significant, and so forth, if in short it is found to be good, 
but on the other hand it does not conform to the critic’s idea of what 
makes a play, then the critic has no alternative but to enlarge his 
idea of what makes a play. He must say, “Here is a new kind of 
play.” He may possibly still prefer some other and familiar kind, 
but the least he can do is to recognize that this new kind exists. 

Actually, if he is a good critic he will be ready for any number 
of new kinds, knowing very well that genius, when it arrives, will be 
up to something new. Scott and Jane Austen were contemporary 
novelists of genius, but if you judge the works of either of them 
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simply from the angle of the other, they will seem preposterous. I 
shall be told that nobody with a grain of sense would ever do any- 
thing so foolish, but yet this is what people are doing every day, 
perhaps not with Scott and Jane Austen, but with Brown and Jones, 
Smith and Robinson. 

For this reason I do not hesitate to begin a discussion of the 
study of literature with a statement that seems too simple, too ele- 
mentary, too stale a platitude. One-half the follies of criticism pro- 
ceed from the fact that the critics have edged away, probably quite 
unconsciously, from this doctrine of kinds. Readers every day are 
stifling their powers of enjoyment and intelligent appreciation be- 
cause they have forgotten that in the house of literature too there 
are many, many mansions. We do not hear of men going to the zoo 
and, happening to see the elephants first of all and delighting in 
them, proceeding then to dismiss the lions and tigers because they 
are not tall enough, the giraffe because its neck and legs are too thin, 
the bears because they have no trunks. 

But this is precisely what is always happening in literature. In 
the eighteenth century you could have Pope but not Milton, and in 
the early nineteenth century you could have Milton but not Pope. 
When you find people saying “This alone is literature!’”’ beware of 
them. So many of them have looked like great critics for a year or 
two only to look like great asses for the next century. If a man de- 
clares that it is a simple matter estimating the worth of authors and 
then produces a neat little footrule of critical theory, you may take 
it for granted that he is about to waste your time. 

There are men who subscribe so heartily to this doctrine of 
kinds in literature that they point out there are actually as many 
kinds as there are books and authors. In short, they take it to its 
logical conclusion and then suddenly it ceases to exist, for if every 
book is a kind to itself, then the sooner we stop talking about kinds 
the better. Literature is then examined as the sum total of a number 
of individual books. This point of view, unlike the other, which 
recognizes too few kinds, will not lead any critic and student of lit- 
erature into folly and pedantry. It is sound enough. But it makes 
the study of any long period of literature a rather clumsy business. 
A broad and easy classification of men and works does help us to 
see which way literature is going, the big ebb and flow. 
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Because we are ready to recognize that there are many different 
kinds of literature, it does not follow, of course, that we hold these 
kinds to be of equal value. An epic represents one kind of poetry, 
an epigram another kind. The epic is vastly more important be- 
cause more has gone into the creation of it and more comes out of it. 
Nevertheless, a good epigram is more important than a bad epic, 
just as a good one-act farce is better drama than a poor five-act 
tragedy. What we have to ask ourselves is this: Is it good of its 
kind? After that we are at liberty, if we wish, to compare its kind 
with other kinds. We have only to begin thinking of literature along 
those lines and we have at least made a thundering good start. 


STOCK FIGURES IN LITERATURE 


We laugh at the notion, once so popular and still in existence, 
that a poet, musician, or artist, is a weedy long-haired fellow who 
never goes to bed until daylight, drinks like a fish, and does not 
know how many florins make up a pound. This La Bohéme creature 
was for a long time an accepted stock figure, and it is perhaps only 
recently that the general public have become a little skeptical about 
him. It is as well to remember that literature is full of stock figures 
that are almost as false and absurd. Nor is it difficult to see why 
this should be. 

To begin with, we make an acquaintance with these literary 
stock figures long before we make any attempt to understand the 
real men themselves, and these easy and bold caricatures have a 
trick of fastening upon the imagination. For example, we have an 
idea of Keats—we are introduced to the stock figure, Keats—long 
before we read Colvin’s Life, the letters, and accounts of him by 
Haydon and others, and in spite of this knowledge, which should 
disperse the legend, the original idea persists unless we make a de- 
termined effort to get rid of it. To the end, perhaps, we still think of 
a rather slushy, soft, mooning, girlish Keats, and forget the deter- 
mined, high-spirited, pugnacious lad who has made an appearance 
in the actual records. 

But where do these stock figures come from? If they are false, 
as they so frequently are, how did they ever come to be accepted as 
true likenesses? There are various explanations. Sometimes we are 
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lazy enough to accept the first boldly drawn and highly colored pen 
picture of an author that we see. It is easy to understand and re- 
member, so it will do. Sometimes a very memorable, picturesque or 
witty, phrase will do the trick. Then again, one famous writer will 
visit another, leave on record his impressions and out of them a 
stock figure will be created. Sometimes an author will work hard— 
as Byron did in his poetry—to set in motion a stock figure of him- 
self. 

Certain sets of circumstances will determine the shape and col- 
oring of the stock figure. For instance, if a certain author has been 
obscure in early life (when perhaps his best work was done), but 
has lived on years after he became famous, you may be sure that 
for one person who knew him in his youth there will be a hundred 
who knew him in his old age, and the multitude of these impressions 
of him as an old man will have its effect on our idea of him. It is 
difficult for most of us to think of Tennyson and Meredith, for ex- 
ample, as young men. I doubt if anybody ever thinks of Whitman 
as a young man. He leaps to the mind as a patriarchal figure. 

A better example still of a false stock figure is supplied by 
Wordsworth. Here, again, it is the old man we remember and not 
the young one, who was, after all, the author of most of the finest 
poems. Accounts by such eminent visitors as Carlyle and Emerson, 
descriptions of a very respectable pottering sort of old gentleman, 
with very bad eyesight, but a horribly good memory for his own 
verses, who might be a retired tea-taster, have played their part. 
Nobody has described for us the young Wordsworth who refused to 
adopt any profession at all, always had his own way whatever peo- 
ple said, was an enthusiastic supporter of the French Revolution, 
actually went over to France to join in, and there proved himself to 
be a far from platonic lover. The result of all this is that the popu- 
lar conception of Wordsworth is that of a drearily respectable, 
namby-pamby old fellow, who pottered about looking at primroses 
and daffodils and then turned his milk-and-water experiences into 
verse. But the real Wordsworth was a tall stalking man from Cum- 
berland, with a big nose; a very stiff-necked, obstinate, and quite 
fearless man, who could walk his forty miles a day and preferred 
roaming about his native fells to any regular duties. 
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Sometimes a man’s character has been misunderstood by whole 
generations of readers simply because of one unfortunate adjective 
that has stuck to him. Charles Lamb, for example, has suffered 
from that inevitable “gentle.”’ Quite early in his own life, a vigorous 
protest was made against the use of it, made in fact by Lamb him- 
self to Coleridge. ‘Call me anything rather than gentle,” he said in 
effect; but alas!—“‘gentle” he remains. I do not say that Lamb was 
not gentle, in the best sense of that word. But it does suggest a 
rather soft little person, whereas Lamb was really a very strong, 
clean-cut personality, tremendously dependable (except in his gin 
and jokes), and really very clear-sighted in his outlook on men and 
affairs. He was anything but a muddler or a shuffler. There was 
something of the fine steel blade about him. Do not be misled by 
the “gentle,”’ even though his heart was gentle enough. 

There are many complaints now about the fashionable methods 
of biography. It almost seems as if the motto of the age is: “Here’s 
a great man. Heave a brick at him.” But among much that is not 
very admirable, there is one good thing happening, and that is a 
mistrust of stock figures. “Was he really like that?” we are begin- 
ning to ask. There is much to be said for casting a cool and doubt- 
ing eye, a Scotland Yard eye, at the stock figures offered to us as 
authors of the past. 


THE READER AS DISCOVERER OF HIDDEN BEAUTIES 

Does the author know best? This may appear at first a very 
easy question to answer, but actually it requires care. A downright 
affirmative or negative will land us into a very awkward position. 
There have been times, I imagine, when critics would have given an 
immediate and uncompromising yes or no. Thus, when criticism 
was severely judicial (say, during the eighteenth century and in 
those nineteenth-century periodicals, such as the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, that carried on the earlier tradition), it was 
really assumed that the author knew nothing at all. It was his busi- 
ness to deliver certain literary goods, just as if he kept a shop and 
the critic had ordered them there. 

Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review was by no means an unintelli- 
gent and unsympathetic man, and he denounced the poetry of 
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Wordsworth simply because it was clear to him that the poet was 
not delivering the stock goods of verse. In other words, it never oc- 
curred to Jeffrey that Wordsworth was attempting something differ- 
ent in poetry, a new kind, and that it might be better if he, the critic, 
put himself imaginatively somewhere near Wordsworth’s angle of 
vision. The question, Has the author succeeded in doing what he 
has attempted to do? was never asked by these judicial critics. That 
is why they seem so brutally unsympathetic and unimaginative 
now, for they simply sat in court, had the author brought before 
them, and said in effect: “Oh, so you’ve written a book, have you? 
Um—let me see! You’ve omitted that. You’ve put this in. Oh, this 
will never do!” 

When criticism (in the hands of the Romantics) became inter- 
pretative instead of judicial, it was realized at once that authors 
were not all trying to do the same thing. It became the first duty of 
a critic to understand an author’s intention. He went to work with 
the knowledge that literature has its own innumerable kinds, as we 
saw in a previous article. He knew that the author of a domestic 
idyll could not be justly condemned for an absence of tragic action 
or roaring farce. If a writer was successful in accomplishing what 
he or she set out to do, all was well. And there followed a natural 
tendency for the critic to identify himself completely with the au- 
thor, especially when the author was one who made any special ap- 
peal to the critic. 

We see this in Shakespearean criticism. The eighteenth-century 
critics, notably Dr. Johnson, had admitted that Shakespeare was a 
very great man indeed, but they had not hesitated to point out that 
he often wrote a lot of nonsense. The Romantic, interpretative 
critics, on the other hand, went to the length of refusing to comment 
adversely upon any single line by Shakesneare, and swore that every 
speech he wrote, no matter how trivial or obscure it sounded, had a 
wonderful significance. 

If a choice has to be made between these two extremes, it is ob- 
viously better to assume that the author knows everything. We 
must make ourselves acquainted, as far as we can, with his inten- 
tion. Whatever he has to say about his own work will be of great 
importance to us. Nevertheless, we shall soon discover that the au- 
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thor does not necessarily know best. Sometimes it happens that the 
most valuable quality or part of a man’s work is something he him- 
self has hardly noticed. Again, it is possible for a writer—and a 
gooc writer, too—to imagine he is doing one thing when actually he 
is doing quite another thing. We do not think of creative writers 
now as inspired idiots; we realize that they are conscious artists; 
but it is a mistake to assume that they are fully conscious about 
everything they do. Indeed, it is rare to discover a writer who fully 
understands the entire scope and nature of his or her work. Jane 
Austen, I believe, was one. She knew exactly what she was doing, 
always. 

Congreve, defending the brilliant and artificial comedy of his 
time, said that its purpose was simply to castigate folly and vice and 
correct the manners of society. He probably believed that that was 
his own object in writing Love for Love and The Way of the World. 
Actually, however, these comedies are complete failures as attempts 
to improve any kind of society that ever existed. It is as intellectual 
entertainments, displays of wit, that they succeed at all. 

Similarly, Fielding prided himself first of all on having pro- 
duced what he called “comic epic poems in prose”; but to us this 
comic epic business, with its mock-heroic accounts, in burlesque, 
stilted language, of ale-house rows, is now the most tiresome part of 
Fielding’s work. Again, Dickens would hotly defend Pecksniff 
against the charge of unreality, and would even hint that it was the 
real Pecksniffs who brought the charge. Now we see that the charge 
is true enough but of little or no importance, and that such a glori- 
ously absurd creation as Pecksniff justifies its existence whether 
true or untrue to ordinary life. Meredith and Hardy preferred 
their poetry, not one or two outstanding poems, but the whole body 
of their poetry, to their novels, which to thein were a mere side-line. 

No, the author knows a great deal about his own work—and it 
is our duty to listen carefully to everything he has to say about it— 
but he does not always know best. 


POETRY AND TRUTH 


There is a subject called poetics, or the theory of poetry, itself 
a branch of aesthetics. It is not my purpose here to make a contri- 
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bution to that subject, which has been a terrible battlefield, a kind 
of intellectual Verdun, for over two thousand years. If any reader 
wishes to study it, I suggest that he or she should begin by consult- 
ing a formidable work entitled The Methods and Materials of Lit- 
erary Criticism, edited by Gayley and Scott. After that there are 
whole libraries of warring theories at his or her disposal. But all 
that I want to do here is to help the student and the general reader 
to understand and appreciate literature, and it occurs to me that it 
is high time I said something about poetry. 

If I begin by pointing out that it is not the business of poetry to 
deal with hard facts, I shall be told at once that I am bringing out 
one of the stalest commonplaces. Yet actually we are always losing 
sight of this, are always forgetting that poetry is one thing and sci- 
ence another thing, are forever confusing the special truth of poetry 
with the ordinary truth of fact. I do not say we do this when we are 
theorizing about poetry—then we are on the alert—but all kinds of 
people do it once they begin criticizing the poets themselves. 

Thus, we are asked to admire a poet simply because he displays 
an unusual knowledge of natural history or is obviously well ac- 
quainted with the most recent discoveries of astronomy. Only a 
short time ago, so learned and astute a writer as Mr. Aldous Huxley 
denounced Wordsworth for his “‘nature-worship.” If Wordsworth 
had seen nature in the Tropics, where it is inhuman and horrible, 
Mr. Huxley asserted, he would have changed his mind. Another 
clever contemporary once told us that Hardy was a better poet than 
Yeats or De la Mare because his poetry dealt with the universe as it 
has been revealed to modern science. Moreover, it has been pointed 
out more than once by philosophic critics of repute that poetry must 
inevitably be on the wane, and for this reason, that in place of the 
old poetical world and universe of gods, demi-gods, fairies, nymphs, 
elves, we have now the scientific world and universe of physics and 
biology. 

Darwin in his old age regretted that he had not acquired the 
habit of reading poetry, but we gather from these critics that poor 
Darwin himself gave the art a mortal wound. On this theory of the 
matter, we cannot enjoy Wordsworth because we believe that Na- 
ture is ruthless, we cannot enjoy Milton because we no longer be- 
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lieve in Genesis, and we ought not to enjoy Shakespeare because we 
do not believe in fairies, ghosts, and the like. (Is there, by the way, 
any evidence that Shakespeare himself believed in these things? ) 
So it follows that in fifty or a hundred years time, when physics, 
chemistry, biology, physiology, psychology, and the rest will have 
told us a great deal more than we know now, when humanity will be 
stuffed with hard facts about the universe, poetry will be dead, or at 
best a minor subject of research for a few psychologists. All this has 
been asserted quite recently, and by people with serious reputations. 
The attitude of mind behind all this is really identical with the 
attitude of mind of a man who, glancing at his daughter’s school 
book and reading: 
And art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth? 


$9) 


cries ‘What rubbishy stuff this poetry of yours is! 

It is worth remembering that quite an eminent critic objected 
to Keats’s lines: 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown— 

on the ground that the actual life of a nightingale is considerably 
shorter than that of a human being and that, therefore, all the 
thought in the four lines is clearly false. This is true enough. Keats, 
we may say, is talking nonsense, for the bird is not immortal and 
most probably has a short and precarious life; it is as much trodden 
down by hungry generations as most men; and the voice he heard 
was not heard twenty years before, let alone in ancient days. But in 
reading the lines as they are meant to be read, as poetry, we do not 
feel they are false. It is indeed, only by making an effort that we 
realize that their truth is not scientific truth; we have to shut off the 
sympathetic imagination. 

The lines have their own poetical truth; they capture a mood, 
an emotion; and it is only natural that they should run all the night- 
ingales that ever lived into one grand immortal Nightingale and 
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contrast this glorious bird with miserably fated men. If Keats had 
slipped in a phrase of scientific truth about nightingales, then the 
lines would be ruined, for this piece of exact knowledge, coldly ac- 
quired, would have been false to the whole experience. Poetry, too, 
insists upon truth, but upon its own kind of truth, the truth of the 
imagination and the emotions. 

Bacon’s account of poetry is as good as anything we have. He 
says it submits “the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” In 
poetry we perfect experience. The poet relates everything to him- 
self and us. This is precisely what the man in search of scientific 
truth must not do. He has to use his mind as an instrument with 
which to find the truth, but he must not consider its desires. 

Scientific truth presents to us the order and relation of things, 
and these must be postulated as existing quite apart from man’s 
mind and its desires. The truth of one is what is proved to our satis- 
faction; the truth of the other, poetry, is what comes home to us. 
To ask of a poem, Is it true? (in the scientific sense) is really as 
whimsical as trying to scan the prose of a textbook of biology. The 

is Its 


revelation of its own poetical truth. 





POETS, EGOISTS, AND TEACHERS 
NORMA D. SOLVE 


It is by the very nature and spirit of his art that a poet is essen- 
tially an egoist. There is nothing too slight, too seemingly trivial in 
his observation or experience to serve as the seed for a poem. 

I sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Birds and Bowers: 
Of April, May, of June, and July Flowers. 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bridegrooms, Brides, and of their Bridall-cakes, 


says the poet, Robert Herrick. We have all seen Brooks and Blos- 
soms, Birds and Bowers, yet we have not all felt the significance or 
worthiness of our observations for poetry. We are too often like 
Peter Bell: 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
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We are too often startled out of our complacence when we hear 
some of our cherished commonplaces transformed by the poet into 
far from commonplace words. We were impressed by their trivial- 
ity; the poet has been moved by their significance. We were silent; 
the poet sees, is transfigured by the sight, and becomes the prophet 
of his vision: 

Blake saw 

Angels in a London street; 

God the Father on a hill, 

Christ before a tavern door. 

Blake saw 

All these shapes, and more. 


Blake knew 

Other men saw not as he; 

So he tried to give his sight 

To that beggarman, the world. 
“You are mad,” 

Was all the blind world said. 


Blake knew other men saw not as he. For always back of the ex- 
perience of which the poet sings is his unique vision of it. “TI cele- 
brate myself, I sing myself,” said that prime egoist and poet, Walt 
Whitman, though it might just as truly have been said of all poets. 
‘All the works that have been published by me are only fragments 
of one great confession,” said Goethe. Certainly, back of all art lies 
the self of the artist, implicit or explicit, and that art which is most 
genuinely expressive of the artist’s self is the greatest art. If it were 
not for the digressions in De Quincey, which most truly express 
his wandering and gnome-like spirit, the rest of his work would be 
negative. It is the ego in the art of any poet which makes his con- 
tribution to experience unique and valuable. 

However, to make art the impulse is needed to force this in- 
tangible self into concrete form. “Merely private and unutterable 
inspirations are not art,” says Professor Parker. “Art is not mere 
inspiration, the transient expression of private moods, but a work 
of communication meant to endure.” The impulse which impels the 
inner self to become objectified experience is the egoistic instinct 
which craves communication. It is the feeling of worth in the self; 
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confidence that the ego sheds light which will illumine experience. 
When soldiers reached the door of Milton in the strenuous times of 
the seventeenth century, they found there a placard requesting 
them not to molest that house, for a Poet lived there! 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme, 


sang the egoist Shakespeare. Genius, after all, differs from ordi- 
nary gifts, not only in greater and more sympathetic insight into 
life, but also in a more compelling urge to express the self, a more 
dominant confidence in the worth of the self, and greater success in 
expressing it. 

This ego must even be so strong as to make the poet oblivious 
to ridicule. Though the artistic impulse demands sympathy, it 
must also withstand laughter. The poet, like the public speaker, 
must be willing to make a fool of himself. ‘““We are fools for Christ’s 
sake” said St. Paul of the apostles. Sir Walter Scott, says Ches- 
terton, besides feeling enjoyment in things as they are, of the plume 
because it is a plume and the dagger because it is a dagger, was not 
afraid of bombast, therefore he achieved eloquence. For the poet 
there is danger in perceiving irony, in possessing too keen a sense 
of humor. Philosophers who see the littleness of life, the futility 
of the moment, often remain aloof from life. They are the on- 
lookers; but poets are the actors. Poets must plunge into the mo- 
ment, and give its essence to the world. Whenever they become 
remote, impersonal, abstract, then they encroach upon philosophy 
and desert poetry. For poetry is highly condensed, concrete, ob- 
jectified experience, and the poet must be a free and sensitive agent 
of experience. There is, however, another danger just as potent as 
too keen a sense of humor: taking the self too seriously, and so 
falling into the obvious and the sentimental. The great poet steers 
a middle course between egotism and too abject a humility; and 
this middle course is egoism. 

For the teacher of poetry, I believe this insight into the egoism 
of a poet has a very practical significance. Teachers must be ego- 
ists just as truly as poets. If the teacher of poetry is “alive,” she 
must treasure vivid experience; may she not, too, like the poet and 
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egoist crave communication? ’Tis true she must have direct and 
informing contact with life before her communication is valuable. 
Her value as an interpreter of life should be in direct proportion to 
her vital touch with life. If she is to be the mediator between the 
experience of the poet and that of the child, she must, like the poet, 
feel the fulness of living; she must feel not the insignificance, but 
the glory of the commonplace. Besides this, she must feel the worth 
of her ego, the value of her own insight, the compelling urge to com- 
municate this; and to get her ends she “must lay bashfulness 
aside.” Recently, I observed a young teacher who in the midst of a 
dramatic gesture suddenly became conscious that her uplifted arm 
was more expressive than graceful. She blushed, hesitated, low- 
ered her arm—and the class laughed. She feared bombast and 
failed to achieve eloquence. She feared that she was making a fool 
of herself—and she lost her class. 

Too frequently failures spring from one of two sources, either 
from a deflated or from an inflated ego; from too abject a humility 
or from egotism. There is on the one hand the teacher who mini- 
mizes the experience of the poet, who feels that it is insignificant 
and trivial beside her own importance; and there is on the other 
hand, the teacher who minimizes her own importance because of 
her veneration for the poet or the child, coupled with fear of both. 
Of beginning teachers, those who minimize themselves constitute 
by far the largest class. What I believe they need is a reimburse- 
ment of credit in self-confidence. 

Just why this is especially important in the teaching of poetry 
is, | think, rather clear. Poetry is a highly condensed, strongly con- 
centrated form which sometimes crystallizes into a few words the 
significant experience of a lifetime. Suggestion is a powerful factor, 
and, because of this, many literal-minded people entirely fail to 
get its appeal. I am assuming that the aim of the teacher of poetry 
is that one most frequently expressed: the realization of experience 
toward richer and more complete living. The task of the teacher 
then, aiding in the realization of the literary experience, becomes 
increasingly difficult as the condensation of the experience becomes 
greater, as the factor of suggestion increases, and as the experience 
becomes more remote from that of the child. There is, for instance, 
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little difficulty in realizing the experience in Riley’s “Out to Old 
Aunt Mary’s” or in Noyes’ “The Highwayman.” “The jellies the 
jams and the marmalade,” the joy of a week-end’s freedom, or the 
thrill of activity are on the plane of the youngster’s experience. 

Browning’s “Home Thoughts From Abroad,” because it is more 
subjectively expressed, more remote, in place at least, and more 
abrupt, represents greater difficulty, although it is still compara- 
tively simple. For most children have felt homesickness to a great- 
er or a less degree, and, with a little help, find Browning’s experi- 
ence in Italy easily realizable. Shelley’s “Ozymandias,” De La 
Mare’s “The Listeners,” Yeats’ “Lake Isle of Innesfree,”’ and 
Keats’ “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” are still more 
difficult, because they are more highly condensed, seemingly more 
remote from the child’s experience, and subtly suggestive. The 
child’s need of the teacher is, therefore, greater. She must some- 
how or other make vivid to the youngsters an experience which is 
not obviously but subtly conveyed. 

Let me illustrate from the last-named poem by Keats, which 
certainly looks foreign to the ordinary student. Keats and Homer 
are remote enough—but Chapman is unheard of; and what do they 
know about “realms of gold,” of “fealty to Apollo,” of “goodly 
states and kingdoms,” of “‘a peak in Darien?” Yet the experience 
is really very simple; the joy of discovery, the elation of the con- 
queror. What child hasn’t climbed to the top of some high hill, or 
out on the branches of some tall tree, and, in viewing the vast 
stretches of country about him, felt that he was “sitting on top of 
the world?” Or maybe he has come around a sharp bend of rock 
and has suddenly had his first sight of the tremendous expanse of 
ocean. Not all students have felt the exhilaration of “realms of 
gold” through reading, still less through reading Chapman’s Homer. 
But none will be without some point of contact suggested by Keats’ 
comparison in the last lines. It is the teacher who must stimulate 
the child to find this point of contact. But how can she do this? 
One method is to lead the way. “Follow the leader” is not a game 
which needs to be relegated to the playground. Have you ever no- 
ticed how responsive a group of story-tellers around a fire may be- 
come—after the first story is told? 
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Obviously, the teacher comes to literature wearing colored 
glasses—colored by the associations of her own experience. I am 
limited in the same way as the poet and as the child is by my own 
experience. Yet I have a decided advantage over the child. As the 
poet’s insight into life is keener and deeper than mine, so should 
mine be deeper and keener than that of the child—as my experi- 
ence is also broader. If then it is to the advantage of the child to 
touch upon the child’s experience and so bring him in closer touch 
with that of the poet, may it not be worth while in order to do so to 
celebrate myself and sing myself? 

You have all observed how many times the poet concentrates 
into a phrase, or a line, a general observation which means little 
until colored by the reader’s individual experience. Tennyson’s 
description of nature, “red in tooth and claw” is an illustration of 
this. This has for me several vivid associations. I recall going into 
my garden last summer bent upon picking a bouquet of zinnias 
from that gorgeous bed of which I was so proud. Chief among the 
zinnias was one I had been guarding carefully—a luscious carmine 
—and not carmine either. It was that particular color which was 
neither coral pink, nor carmine, nor scarlet, but a subtle combina- 
tion of the three. As I reached out for this rare bloom, I stopped, 
for there on a web stretched from this flower to the next was taking 
place a life-and-death struggle. A huge bee had become entangled 
in the web, and was struggling to get away. Approaching it from 
the curved leaf at the corner of the web was the spider—a large- 
bodied, horrid, black-and-white-striped spider. It approached wa- 
rily but confidently with legs curved as though to crush. It drew 
closer, and, as it reached the struggling bee, it closed its octopus- 
like legs around its victim. But the bee, now attacked, used its 
only weapon, and stung! One moment they clung in a clutched 
embrace; then the spider, drawn and shrunken, drew slowly back- 
ward towards its nook in the curved leaf. And the bee, struggling 
even more desperately, finally broke the web and made his escape, 
leaving the spider beaten. 

Another illustration of this cruelty in nature occurs to me. The 
other morning, that beautiful day just after the rain, as I sat trying 
to focus my attention upon a set of papers, and as my eyes would 
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wander to the fresh green outside, I saw our neighbor’s cat stealth- 
ily approaching a robin on our front lawn. My first impulse was to 
shy a rock at the cat to protect the robin—but upon looking fur- 
ther I saw that the robin was leaning back tugging at a worm, 
stretched to the breaking-point. I was confused. Perhaps my sym- 
pathies were misplaced? Why shouldn’t I throw the rock at the 
robin and save the angleworm? 

Oftentimes, instead of such highly suggestive phrases, experi- 
ences are recounted in literature, like that of Keats with Homer, 
which seem entirely remote from the life of the child. You may 
have felt the strange unreality of The Ancient Mariner, of that 
strange shape which drove suddenly betwixt the Mariner and the 
sun, of the loud wind that never reached the ship, of those strange 
spirit-voices in the air, ‘‘as soft as honeydew,” and of the unearthly 
agony which burnt in the ancient Mariner until his ghastly tale was 
told. Possibly the youngster has felt this strangeness and remote- 
ness as he read the poem, yet never realized its truth to his own ex- 
perience. I remember very vividly my first sight of the great salt 
desert in Utah. We were driving from Michigan to Oregon and as 
we approached the desert found that a new road had just been 
opened through it, a fine, hard highway, itself partly made of salt. 
We were advised to drive over the forty-eight miles of desert early 
in the morning in order to avoid the worst heat, for it was early in 
July. We did this, but in spite of our best efforts, before we had 
gone very far, the sun blazed away even more fiercely than on the 
day before. The sight was dazzling. I had never dreamed that the 
salt could be so amazingly white, like fresh, new-fallen snow, 
stretching for miles all about us. The clear-blue water in the ditches 
along the roadside suggested melting snow, or some pure, cold 
source in the mountains, which we saw in the distance. An un- 
ruffled, mirror-like lake ahead, dotted with tiny, dark islands, and 
reflecting the mountains in its serene surface, enticed us on. That 
whiteness all about must be snow; we should be cold, and instead 
we were stifled with the heat from the burning sun overhead. The 
lake, merely a mirage, continually retreated, and finally disap- 
peared; more stretches of white took its place. If there had been 
no lake, surely there could be no heat. I almost shivered, then 
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paused to wipe the perspiration from my face. Nothing was real. 
A strange disharmony had suddenly possessed the earth. 

Of course, the teacher does not always become reminiscent in 
this manner, nor does she reveal all her experience. But it is a valu- 
able reservoir upon which she should draw, reservedly—but not 
too sparingly. For after all, life does beget life, and, if the teacher 
wishes life in her class-room, she must give some. There is a pas- 
sage in Hazlitt which aptly describes many teachers and most 
youngsters: 

We walk through life, as through a narrow path, with a thin curtain drawn 
around it; behind are ranged rich portraits, airy harps are strung—yet we will 
not stretch forth our hands and lift aside the veil, to catch glimpses of the one, 
or sweep the chords of the other. As in a theatre, when the old-fashioned green 
curtains drew up, groups of figures, fantastic dresses, laughing faces, rich ban- 
quets, stately columns, gleaming vistas appeared beyond; so we have only at 
any time to peep through the blanket of the past, to possess ourselves at once 
of all that has regaled our senses, that is stored up in our memory, that has 
struck our fancy, that has pierced our hearts; yet to all this we are indifferent, 
insensible, and seem intent only on the present vexation, the future disappoint- 
ment..... It is only some actual coincidence or local association that tends, 
without violence, to “open all the cells where memory slept.” 


To stir the memory, to enrich the children’s living, to awaken 
their imaginations to fuller possibilities, must not the teacher stim- 
ulate through her own rich living, through her own contact with 
life, through her immediate experience? Why should she remove 
her colored glasses? “I am made all things to all men,” said Saint 
Paul, “that by all means I may save some.” 





CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
B. H. BODE 


The theme of my present discourse was selected after much 
anxious thought. It must be a theme that is relevant to the matter 
in hand, but, since I am speaking to a body of experts, it must not 
be too relevant lest my ignorance become too apparent. In this 
emergency, I turned, as men have always done, to the past for 
counsel and guidance. The wise men of ancient Rome, I found, 
knew just how to meet situations of this kind. They took refuge in 
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a preposition. Thus Lucretius writes under the title, De Rerum 
Naturae, and Cicero discourses on the subject, De Senectute. 
What more could one ask? As long as a writer makes occasional 
mention of the subject announced by him he can follow his in- 
spiration wherever it may lead. In humble imitation of these great 
examples I select as my topic, De the Teaching of English. 

The advantage of this selection is so immediate and substantial 
that I cannot forbear a further word of admiring comment. I can 
disclaim all intention of trying to instruct specialists in the conduct 
of their business. Nor am I seriously concerned with the possi- 
bility that there is no such subject as English. Even if it should 
turn out eventually that professors of English are lineal descend- 
ants of Teufelsdrockh, who, as you will recall, was a professor of 
things in general, my serenity will remain undisturbed. In the 
first place, I am not a professor of English myself, and secondly, 
I can still claim that the comments which I am about to offer have 
a valid application to the problem of teaching in general. My in- 
terest in the teaching of English is of a derivative sort. I am con- 
cerned primarily to ascertain, not why we should teach English, 
but why we should teach anything at all. 

This formulation of the question is clearly an invitation to 
philosophize. Unfortunately, a professional educator cannot af- 
ford, in these modern days, to indulge in philosophizing without 
risk of losing caste. Speculation, so we are given to understand, is 
a relic of the educational dark ages, which came to a close in 1910 
or thereabouts. Philosophy, if I interpret the current point of view 
correctly, is not the child of wonder, as Aristotle claims, but of 
ignorance. We can be tolerant of the apparently incurable dispo- 
sition evinced by our ancestors to dream dreams about the nature 
of things and the meaning of life. To put it charitably, they did 
not know any better. Ignorance in an age of enlightenment, how- 
ever, is quite another matter. To philosophize about educational 
problems in the third decade of the twentieth century is an indi- 
cation of a wilful refusal to make use of the means of grace, which 
in turn means either hardness of heart or a constitutional laziness 
that prevents us from working out our salvation in fear and trem- 
bling. For science is a hard taskmaster, and many are the objec- 
tives that must be discovered, analyzed, classified, and evaluated 
if we are to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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We are living in an age of science. Perhaps this reminder is 
not strictly necessary. The face of education has been made over. 
But I sometimes cannot help wondering whether those ancestors 
of ours whom we set aside so patronizingly and so cavalierly would 
be as much impressed with our achievements as we are ourselves 
if they could return and contemplate our educational activities. 
There are undoubtedly many achievements which we could point 
out to them with pride. But there are also certain things which, I 
imagine, they would detect for themselves, such as the display of 
scientific technique as a cover for vagueness and ancient preju- 
dices, to say nothing of the lack of imagination on the part of our 
curriculum-makers and the lack of a saving sense of humor. And 
I feel quite sure that they would entertain serious misgivings with 
regard to some of our fundamental postulates. They would be told 
that life is made up wholly of specific duties, which can be ana- 
lyzed and catalogued in advance; that every problem in education 
is amenable to scientific technique; and that everything in exis- 
tence can be measured; “all of which,” as Carlyle would say, “I 
modestly, but firmly and irrevocably deny.” 

Perhaps we can extract some comfort from the signs which 
indicate that this spasm of adolescent enthusiasm for scientific 
procedure is beginning to tone down. In the interests of truth, 
however, I must record the conviction that we cannot afford to 
take a purely negative attitude toward this new movement. It 
would be a serious mistake to assume that this eruption of scien- 
tific method is merely a temporary aberration and that sanity con- 
sists in a return to old ideals and old practices. What is it that lies 
back of this faith in scientific education? 

For the sake of brevity I may be permitted to present my in- 
terpretation of the present situation somewhat dogmatically in 
terms of a sharp contrast. The classical tradition, as we all know, 
identified liberal education with the study of a certain body of 
fixed subject matter. This tradition dates back to the period of 
the Renaissance, when the scholars of Europe turned back to an- 
tiquity as an escape from the narrowness and bigotry of ecclesias- 
ticism. In the great writers of the past they found elevation of 
soul without the domination of priestcraft. Under the influence of 
these ancient writers they constructed an ideal of the good life 
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which was largely Greek and which set the pattern in education 
for several centuries. It cultivated a sense for the true, the good, 
and the beautiful; but it suffered from a defect which became 
progressively more apparent and which finally proved fatal. This 
defect—if I may state it sweepingly—lay in the fact that it was a 
gospel of defeat. By implication it advocated withdrawal from 
the world of everyday affairs. Practical life, as Bertrand Russell 
has told us in his essay on “The Free Man’s Worship’” is hope- 
lessly crude and ugly and brutal; wisdom dictates that we give it 
up as a bad job. The things of the spirit dwell in a realm apart, 
in the world of literature, art, and philosophy created by man’s 
imagination. We cannot escape altogether from the demands of 
practical life, but we can provide ourselves with a retreat where 
things are more nearly in accordance with the heart’s desire. 

This dualism of culture and vocation was symbolic of a dual- 
ism that pervaded the whole of life. This same dualism is ex- 
pressed in the opposition between the here and the hereafter, be- 
tween faith and reason, between intelligence and morals, and, in 
due time, between science and the humanities. The things that the 
heart of man hones after are not to be found in this vale of tears, 
but have their abode in the beautiful isle of somewhere, which in 
some cases is identified with the ideal realm of the classical tra- 
dition and in others with the heaven of popular religion. In either 
case our standards for the true, the good, and the beautiful are 
derived from an extraneous source and imposed upon us from 
without. 

For a considerable time the progress of modern science had no 
very apparent bearing upon this general attitude. When in the 
course of events the sciences began to claim a larger place in the 
curriculum, the spokesmen of the classical tradition, as, e.g., Mat- 
thew Arnold, pointed out, somewhat condescendingly, that after 
all science is wholly on the plane of “intellect and knowledge,” 
that it is, at best, only a handmaiden of the higher life. As a com- 
mentator on Arnold states the case: 

Science puts before the student the crude facts of nature, bids him accept 
them dispassionately, rid himself of all discoloring moods as he watches the 
play of physical force, and convert himself into pure intelligence; he is simply 


* B. Russell, Philosophical Essays. 
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to observe, to analyze, to classify, and to systematize, and he is to go through 
these processes continually with facts that have no human quality, that come 
raw from the great whirl of the cosmic machine. As a discipline, then, for the 
ordinary man, the study of science tends not one whit toward humanization, 
toward refinement, toward temperamental regeneration; it tends only to de- 
velop an accurate trick of the senses, fine observation, crude intellectual strength 

. literature nourishes the whole spirit of man; science ministers only to 
the intellect. 

As a description of what actually takes place in much of our 
science teaching, this statement is painfully accurate. Perhaps we 
can go further and say that from the traditional standpoint the 
opposition to science was justified. If we start with the assump- 
tion of a natural cleavage between culture and vocation, it may be 
doubted whether science was entitled to aspire to an equal place 
with the classics and the humanities. What the advocates of the 
classical tradition failed to realize, however, was that the develop- 
ment of science inevitably meant a change in standpoint. As the 
course of events has shown abundantly, the control of natural 
forces was bound to revolutionize vocation. In some of its aspects, 
indeed, the transformation of vocation was a change for the worse. 
Quantity production and division of labor have created conditions 
that can hardly be viewed with equanimity. Nevertheless, the 
changes that have been brought about by the applications of sci- 
ence have revealed the possibilities inherent in vocation for the 
expression of those traits or qualities of human nature which for- 
merly were supposed to be dependent for their development on a 
detached culture. Speaking generally, vocation makes new de- 
mands on intelligence, is more intimately and more broadly con- 
scious of its social relationships, and provides more outlet for the 
esthetic life. As a consequence the dividing line between vocation 
and culture is becoming increasingly arbitrary and artificial. 

These changes are significant primarily for their bearing on 
our fundamental attitude. The old disposition to acknowledge 
defeat, to despair of our material and social environment, and to 
seek consolation elsewhere is giving way to a spirit of confidence, 
of faith in intelligence, of joy in struggle and in the strenuous life. 
In principle at least, this change is of tremendous import. All the 


*L. E. Gates, Selections from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold, p. xxvi. 
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old dualisms are going by the board. Vocation must give the abun- 
dance of life that is both culture and religion; heaven must be 
made to lie about us, not only in our infancy but throughout life; 
faith must be faith, not in a far-off divine event, but in progressive 
social improvement; duty must not rest its case on “the heat of 
inward evidence” and seek its realization in submission to an in- 
scrutable cosmic order, but must express itself in a steadfast loy- 
alty to human values; and science must be viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the new humanism that is on the way. 

This is the new attitude that is in the making. What does it 
mean for the teaching of English? The answer, as I venture to 
think, can be stated simply. As I suggested at the outset, the ques- 
tion of the teaching of English is bound up with the question why 
we should teach anything at all. If we leave aside considerations of 
practical utility, this question takes us back to the question of 
what constitutes a liberal education or the good life. In order to 
live intelligently, it is necessary to sense the drift and meaning 
of this great adventure that we call civilization. If English is to 
make its contribution to this end, it must be so organized and 
conducted as to throw the contrast between the old and the new 
into relief. The dualism of which I have made mention touches all 
the important concerns of life. The student must be confronted 
with it; he must acquire a sense of its overshadowing importance. 
He must be provided with the opportunity and incentive to reor- 
ganize his experience, to build up his own philosophy of life. In 
other words, learning, instead of making merely quantitative ad- 
ditions to the student’s knowledge, must become a transforming or 
creative process by which the student builds himself a new heaven 
and a new earth. The fundamental thing in education is attitude 
or point of view. The subject of English lends itself with peculiar 
readiness to this purpose, English literature embodies nearly every 
conceivable attitude toward life, and the teacher of English who 
cannot use this material to stimulate the development of Weltan- 
schauung in his students is either singularly lacking in resource- 
fulness or else is himself wholly devoid of insight into the meaning 
of the history of our civilization. 

What the new attitude is to be is a question on which men dis- 
agree and will continue to disagree. I may be permitted to indicate, 
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very briefly, my own views on this point. When we once begin to 
teach so as to remove the partitions or barriers that compartmen- 
talize life, we are on the road to a realization that each generation 
will be called upon to revise its religion, its morality, its social and 
economic beliefs. Every important phase or aspect of life is bound 
up with every other, and there can be no final truth. The good life 
is a continuous reconstruction on the basis of sensitiveness to all 
human values—“not a having and a resting,” in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, “but a growing and a becoming.” This is the ideal of the 
good life that has been held up to view by poets and seers through- 
out the course of history. They have told us that the wise man is 
a part of all that he meets, that nothing human is foreign to him, 
that an uncriticized life is not worth living, that culture is the pow- 
er to see life steadily and see it whole. But these old truths now 
return to us with new meaning. We can now see, as we could not 
see before, the interpenetration of part with part, the commingling 
of diverse strands in the seamless garment of life. We can now 
understand that such facile terms as “open mindedness” and “tol- 
erance” are the designations, not of virtues, but of vices, if they 
are not accompanied by an honest effort to remould the patterns 
of our experience. 

Unfortunately the need of changing our perspective in the 
light of historical development, so as to reformulate our conception 
of the good life, is largely ignored in present-day education. The 
reasons for this fact are not far to seek. Some teachers—includ- 
ing a strong representation of the subject that we call English— 
are not ready to break with the tradition of the past. English. for 
example, is assumed to have esoteric qualities which are accessible 
only to the chosen few. Lowbrows and roughnecks, who encumber 
the earth in such alarming numbers, are without souls and not fit 
for the company of gentlemen. On the other hand we have the edu- 
cational reformers, who of late have dared to lay their profane 
hands even on the altar of literature. They smell of the factory 
and the workshop, they share the ideals of the efficiency expert, 
their thoughts run to standardization and quantity production. 
This, too, is a phenomenon that we can readily understand. The 
change in attitude that is in process of becoming is due in large 
part to science, and the distinguishing trait of science is technique 
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in the discovery of fact. It is regrettable but not surprising that 
the emancipation from tradition, which has been made possible by 
science, should be supposed to consist in the employment of scien- 
tific technique instead of being sought in the modification of old 
habits of thinking, which has been made necessary by the discov- 
eries and applications of science. This confusion accounts for the 
prevailing confidence among educators in the magical potency of 
science as applied to the problems of education. The irony of the 
situation lies in the fact that science, which finds its chief signifi- 
cance in furnishing a new opportunity for thinking, has now become 
a substitute for thinking. 

The result of this misunderstanding of science is not without 
its aspect of humor. We have repeatedly seen the spectacle of 
grave and learned gentlemen solemnly drawing up lists of objec- 
tives without any apparent awareness of the fact that they are 
merely going through the motions of being scientific, for all the 
world like children at play. The report on “Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education,” submitted by the N. E. A. commission on 
the reorganization of secondary education, is a case in point. The 
list of objectives submitted by the committee comprises the follow- 
ing: health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethi- 
cal character. These seven cardinal principles exhibit a vagueness 
that does not seem wholly compatible with the requirements of 
cardinality. Because of this vagueness they will easily find a place 
in almost any educational scheme. With the exception of the third 
—worthy home membership—Plato would have accepted the list 
cordially; and the overwhelming mass of subsequent writers, who 
did not share Plato’s peculiar views regarding the institution of 
the home, would have adopted the list without making any excep- 
tion whatever. 

In the case of the objectives just mentioned the committee 
supplies a certain limited amount of interpretation. In other cases 
the attempt has been made to carry the analysis of objectives to 
the point where interpretation is unnecessary. Sometimes the 
enumeration of objectives is carried into stupifying detail. The 
only result of such labor, however, is to demonstrate even more 
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completely the futility of such objectives if we do not provide for 
a point of view to guide the interpretation. Without such a point 
of view the “objectives” are not objectives, but simply a device for 
concealing the fact that we have no objectives. Given a point of 
view, the objectives may have a certain value to the teacher as a 
sort of check list to determine whether the point of view has been 
applied to matters of major importance. I am tempted to say that 
these lists of objectives are useful if they are not taken seriously. 

Perhaps it is worth while to add that these comments are not 
in the least intended as a disapproval of the application of scien- 
tific method to educational problems. My point is simply that little 
is to be expected from such application if we make no serious 
effort to determine what these problems are, if we never stop to 
inquire carefully into the nature and validity of our assumptions. 
On the other hand, if we set up as our aim the cultivation of crea- 
tive power in reconstructing the body of our experience, if our 
purpose be to promote the power of independent thinking, a va- 
riety of problems are bound to arise that invite scientific investi- 
gation. The selection and organization of subject matter and of the 
difficulties that arise in the conduct of the work offer numerous 
opportunities for scientific study. To assume that all such matters 
should be left to the intuition of the teacher is as benighted as to 
assume that the scientific study of education can be carried on 
intelligently without the guidance of an educational philosophy. 

In approaching the conclusion of this paper I am reminded 
that my topic carries a reference to the subject of English. It has 
doubtless become fully evident to you by this time that the selec- 
tion of the topic was dictated solely by a spirit of amiability and 
not by any ulterior purpose. What I have said so far is of general 
application to all teaching. These remarks, however, carry the 
assumption or implication that literary art—as well as other 
forms of art—finds its deepest meaning in the development of 
attitudes. If the distinctive feature of liberal education consists 
in an attitude, it is essential to enlist the service of art, and the 
teaching of English takes on a new direction and a new impor- 
tance. 








GRAMMAR IN NEWSPAPERS 
EVALINE HARRINGTON 


For clipping, pasting, and making of posters, children up to the 
eighth and ninth grades have a natural taste. Sometimes this fond- 
ness for collecting and preserving continues through life and at- 
tains the dignity of a hobby, now acknowledged by psychologists 
and recommended by physicians as a mental necessity for a bal- 
anced life. 

Teachers can often call to mind pupils whose early habits of 
collection have determined their later course. A boy in the grades 
started early to write nature journals; now he scientifically pursues 
bugs, birds, and plant life, and is writing his fifty-first nature jour- 
nal. In his Freshman year at college, he said of his instructor, 
“From my point of view, he wastes time telling the class things that 
I have known ever since I was a boy, from my own notes and col- 
lections.” He did not realize how much he had acquired uncon- 
sciously and pleasurably until associated with those who were being 
taught by the pouring-in-of-facts process. 

But how can this natural way of learning be applied to the 
teaching of English grammar and composition? Nature has her 
open laboratory all around us, but few know it and become nature 
students, nature lovers, or even observers. The teacher of elemen- 
tary science feels that the textbook is only a guide to the natural 
world, and soon leads youthful minds out into the open laboratory 
of stream, field, and sky. 

Every morning at our front door we have a product of English 
composition crystallized as the newspaper awaiting our blind eyes 
—blind, because we see merely the message of the printed page. 
The average man while walking sees only trees, flowers, and clouds 
as a blurred mass, and to him it is nothing more. So the average 
newspaper reader senses only the story told in cold type, and does 
not appreciate the daily miracle of the newspaper, accomplished by 
the combined effort of men mechanically skilled, and writers intel- 
lectually alert to record, often at top speed, the daily happenings of 
a kaleidoscopic world. 
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The newspaper, varied in content and appeal, puts into use and 
form parts of speech, rules and laws of grammar and composition 
emphasized in textbooks on the study of English, just as the out-of- 
doors reveals the laws of nature; yet few adults and no children 
comprehend this obvious statement and comparison. 

To pupils, the study of English is confined to the exercises in 
the books, letters, and themes to write, sentences for correction, 
definitions and rules of grammar to memorize, punctuation, spell- 
ing—all strangely unrelated to the expression of thought. 

Curious and unaccountable as it is, boys and girls cannot, at 
first, get the idea that the newspaper uses the same parts of speech 
discussed in the textbooks, whose definitions they have so laborious- 
ly, but not understandingly, learned. 

“My classes know the parts of speech,” insists the teacher; 
“they can write all the definitions.” But the best of teachers often 
deceive themselves, thinking because pupils know the definition of 
a noun, they will know nouns when they see them. They often do 
not. 

When the parts of speech are studied in the grades, begin to 
make scrapbooks or posters to illustrate these different forms, tak- 
ing them from the newspapers. To start, ask pupils to clip ten 
nouns from the papers and bring these to school before pasting, be- 
cause at first many strange parts of speech will be classified as 
nouns. A large noun poster in which all have had a part is often 
more forceful as an illustration than individual books or posters, 
but every teacher can decide that question personally, according to 
the desires of the children. One class at the suggestion of a boy 
given to organization divided the nouns into four columns because 
the definition stated that nouns were the names of persons, places, 
things, and feelings. This division showed that the names for things 
comprised the largest list, with persons and places coming next. 
The familiar slogan “Names make news” renders it easy to children 
to find proper nouns. The distinction between proper and common 
nouns was easily made by the newspaper lists. Abstract nouns are 
not easy for pupils, nor are they so numerous in the papers, but 
they are to be found. At the top of each poster leave a space for the 
definition, which some deft boy or girl can print. 
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Examples of all the parts of speech mounted in this way and as- 
sociated with the definition really clarify the subject for a young 
person. Conjunctions and prepositions are the hardest to distin- 
guish, but cutting out the entire prepositional phrase and under- 
lining the preposition with its object makes it easy to understand 
that the preposition shows relation. 

But why make scrapbooks or posters when the textbook pro- 
vides exercises for distinguishing the parts of speech? All true, but 
the pupil had no part in making the textbooks, whereas the poster 
is his own handiwork. He has discovered these words himself, and 
in a homely familiar setting—the daily newspaper. Parts of speech 
are of use outside of school. Grown people use them; when the chil- 
dren grow up to be men and women, they will still be concerned with 
words and their meanings. Very plainly they are not just for teach- 
ers and children. 

It is surprising how interested children become in their own col- 
lections. Cutting, pasting and mounting the words, lettering the 
definitions, keeping the columns neat and even, give a definite cor- 
relation between mind and hand. It also varies the usual form of 
recitation. When will we as teachers ever realize that children grow 
tired of seeing us ever behind desks asking questions? In a poster 
period, the teacher keeps moving round, helping to separate con- 
junctions and prepositions, distinguishing adjectives from adverbs, 
before the sticky paste is applied. 

Now that the contract method has come into popularity, why 
not give, as a part of that assignment, the making of posters in 
which are exhibited the parts of speech caught working to bring the 
news of the day, and not those laid out for classroom exercises in the 
inactive captivity of the textbook? 

As the classes advance to sentences and sentence-structure, the 
different types of sentences may be suggested for discovery. Simple 
sentences abound in the heavy type of the first-deck headlines. 
What does the definition say? A simple sentence has one subject 
and one predicate. The verb in the headline attracts attention; the 
head-writer has chosen that verb with life and activity, because it 
grips the mind. In studying verbs, active and passive voices soon 
bewilder a young student. Why the two voices? Which is the better 
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for direct, quick understanding? Ask a pupil to make a collection 
of first deck headlines and he answers his own question. Headlines 
vith active voice and direct object predominate. The reader grasps 
the thought quickly and gains a clear-cut impression. Not only in 
the headline, but in all forms of composition, a writer striving for a 
simple straightforward style prefers the active voice. Voice is ab- 
struse to pupils, but children sense that “Byrd explores South Pole”’ 
is more direct than “South Pole is explored by Byrd.” The limits of 
space and the rigidity of type demand the short sentence of the 
newspaper head, but this brevity aids in the understanding of the 
grammatical structure. College instructors say that Freshmen do 
not know a sentence when they see one. Are all the headlines com- 
plete sentences? What is left out, subject or verb? Pupils easily see 
this defective structure, and are keen to supply the missing parts of 
the sentence. The majority of headlines are complete sentences, 
but not all have direct objects; some use the copulative or linking 
verb with the predicate noun or adjective. On the poster, mount the 
two kinds in separate columns, or make two distinct posters and the 
difference between a direct object and a predicate word seems quite 
plain, although good teachers often speak despairingly of making 
this point clear. (However, this trouble lies with the predicate pro- 
noun, rather than the noun. Since “it’s me” has arrived, perhaps 
“it’s him” and “‘it’s her” are on their way.) In the same way, com- 
pound and complex sentences may be found in the second-deck 
headlines, or in the body of the story. 

In the headline, the declarative sentence leads, but doesn’t the 
definition say it states a fact? The newspaper aims to deal with 
facts, often disagreeable one must admit. In the headlines for the 
advertisements, the imperative sentence is the favorite form. Boys 
and girls are quick to see this sentence working in the advertising 
pages, beseeching, entreating us to buy various products for our 
own good. 

The billboards commandeer the imperative sentence, as pupils 
very soon discover after they have identified it in the newspaper. 
Sometimes interrogative or exclamatory sentences head a feature 
story. Different types of sentences studied in this way impress 
classes in grammar more than does the textbook. For the first time, 
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they seem to see sentences in actual everyday use to tell the story 
of the present. 

As pupils advance in the intricacies of grammar, the construc- 
tion of the lead sentence in the news story often serves to illustrate 
the use of the participial phrase and the infinitive. In the same way, 
place, conditional and causal clauses as opening wedges for the 
story show that these grammatical forms add variety and grace to 
the beginning of a sentence, provided clearness is not sacrificed. To 
begin all sentences in the same primer fashion is an obsession with 
the young. 

New words are first fathered by the newspaper. On the board 
of an English classroom were seen forty-two words relating to avia- 
tion, all gleamed by the pupils from the daily papers. Some were so 
new that no dictionary contained them, yet this stimulating class 
exercise was soon erased. Had these words been preserved on a pos- 
ter, the value of the lesson would have increased tenfold, because 
new words added would have shown that the mosaic of language 
grows daily in this age of invention and discovery. 

The written columns of the newspaper fall into the divisions of 
discourse known as narration, description, exposition, and argu- 
mentation, so often meaningless to the student of English composi- 
tion. Why is narration the leading form used in the paper? Where 
are examples of it found? 

On the sporting page, clear definite exposition makes each play 
vivid. To this page no teacher need lead a boy, but he should be 
told that here exposition comes into actual and practical use. 

This form of newspaper investigation not only enlivens and 
makes real the study of grammar, but it throws a searchlight on the 
writing field, which pupils persist in thinking of as an unreal, hazy 
region inhabited by dead poets and classic authors. They discover 
that writing is a common means of expression, that many people are 
writing today, both for a livelihood and for their own pleasure. The 
bricks with which they build the structure of their thoughts are 
words, phrases, clauses, sentences, the very same means which they 
as pupils study about in their books on English composition. The 
idea of writing seems more natural when connected with the daily 
paper, which doesn’t just emerge full grown from a linotype, but is 
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first written or pounded out on a typewriter by men and women, 
who may, by some miracle, live on their own street. “I know the 
man who wrote this newspaper piece,” said one youngster in sur- 
prised glee; “‘he’s just a young guy.” 

The type of newspaper study here outlined may seem perilous 
to some teachers, because all papers contain stories of crime. Ask 
pupils not to bring examples from these sources. This question 
about the prevalence of crime news may never occur to the pupil. 
There’s heroism in the daily papers, and discovery, and adventure, 
and romance! Crime is news because it is unusual. Goodness, hon- 
esty, faithfulness in the daily round, are the usual ways of living. 
Papers, voluminous as they are, could not record daily the names 
and deeds of all those who tread the straight, hard pathway. Im- 
agine trying to print the names of all the prompt taxpayers! 

If a teacher can lead a pupil to understand and to hold until 
death this consoling truth about news, she has given him a hearten- 
ing outlook on life, more beneficial and morally stabilizing than the 
ability to distinguish grammatical forms. So the by-product alone 
is worth this recommended excursion to the columns of the news- 
paper. 





























THE ROAD TOWARD CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


Some critic is forever arising in our midst to say that certain 
things cannot be taught—the child must learn these particular 
things himself. Now of course the truth of the assertion that cer- 
tain things—art or ethics or music or poetry or the writing of good 
prose—cannot be taught but must be learned, all lies in the mean- 
ings which we give to the verbs teach and learn. We may be helped 
in our discussion by the application of this to composition teach- 
ing. We may consider the topic from four different phases—(1 ) 
Environing Conditions, (2) Contrasted Behavior, (3) Didactic 
Assertion, and (4) Freedom in the Personal Adventure. In our 
teaching we have utilized methods founded upon these fundamen- 
tal ideas. The general design we may explain in some detail. As 
Browning might say, ‘The process is not so wonder-worth—still, 
effect proceeds from cause . . . . ye hear how the tale is told.” 


THE ENVIRONING CONDITIONS 

We believe much will be gained by generously surrounding the 
class with suitable models of written compositions and by allowing 
the members to hear effectively told incidents, descriptions, expo- 
sitions, and arguments. And while we should of course want the 
pupils to read good literature, we should not wish to beguile their 
souls into the belief that by reading the highly professional para- 
graphs of Hawthorne’s Snow Image the art of writing will be mi- 
raculously conveyed to their own lowly, amateur pens. Skill in 
artistry does not come that way. A thirteen-year-old boy, ambi- 
tious to play baseball, can usually learn more practical points 
from a young, efficient batter on the corner lot than by watching 
Babe Ruth slugging his way to victory through a World’s Series. 
And, similarly, a pupil in the junior high school can usually be 
stimulated to higher achievement in theme-writing by having be- 
fore him as models good compositions that have been written by 
boys and girls of approximately his own age and maturity. In 
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general, the compositions should be of higher grade than he him- 
self can write; for the reach of a pupil—even more than that of a 
man—should habitually exceed his grasp. 

The main point is the stimulus that comes when the goal is 
more immediate. Even though it be lofty and shapely and richly 
adorned, it loses its appeal to personal stimulus because its very 
distance gives it an alien hue when the pupil views it through the 
intervening haze. For the average observer it is more satisfying 
to see an imperfect object perfectly than to see a perfect object im- 
perfectly—more especially if the nearer object carries with it the 
warmth of personal association and the kinship of contemporary 
appeal. 

Because of all these considerations we should strongly urge 
that themes written by pupils—themes of unquestioned worth and 
stimulus—be generously provided for use as models. A pupil in 
the seventh grade reading an incident written by another seventh- 
grader will feel the impetus to creative narration. The trick of the 
tool’s true play will be the more readily seen because its effects 
are less subtle. And perception of this easy trick may be the spark 
that disturbs the clod. 

And we have felt that the supply of good themes should be not 
only generous; it should be rich in variety. Individual differences 
in our classes logically dictate varied types of assignment. A girl 
of strong imagination may be joyously stimulated to creative en- 
deavor by reading a theme in which a young writer of similar tem- 
perament had given free rein to her lighter fancy. A literal-minded 
boy of mechanical bent in reading how a companion of his own 
age had written of his experience in operating a turning lathe may 
be led to record in an effective theme the steps taken in making a 
lamp for his study. The fact that one young person has been suc- 
cessful in writing a sonnet or a rondeau has led many others to 
direct their own thoughts into a conventionalized matrix. We do 
not wish any of our young students, viewing an array of models of 
varied form and content, to feel that something appropriate to his 
own taste and capacities has not been supplied. In the exhibit 
there should at least be something that lies comfortably within the 
general area of his interest. 
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CONTRASTED BEHAVIOR 


A friend of ours—very well known in the realm of letters— 
has testified that about all he knows of the art of writing he learned 
from a gifted editor. This editor has the rare power of quickly 
seeing things in contrast. He has somehow acquired a mastery of 
technique that magically effects the desired transmutation. A sug- 
gested shift in the angle of presentation has made a mediocre 
article excellent; a slight suppression of a phrase here and a bolder 
amplification there, and the chill has been changed to a mysteri- 
ously tempered warmth. Privileged to work for a time in that 
laboratory, our friend has learned some of the secrets within the 
matrass of that alembic. 

As teachers of English composition, we can set ourselves to 
acquiring a modicum of this skill. Beside the imperfect we can 
place the perfect—or, at least, the less imperfect. Barrett Wendell 
in his English Composition gives from his own experience a good 
example of this as it applies to sentence structure. He is discussing 
the principle of emphasis—or mass, as he terms it. 


I had come to this point when I proposed a question that I have not yet 
mentioned. Granting that the most conspicuous points in a sentence—or in 
any composition—are the beginning and the end, is either of these more im- 
portant than the other? It is a natural fact that to most people—other things 
being equal—what is freshest in mind is most conspicuous. Perhaps chiefly for 
this reason, I asserted the end of a composition to be on the whole a more 
emphatic place than the beginning. And here, I pointed out, is the secret of 
anti-climax: intentionally or unintentionally as the case may be—with fatal loss 
of effect or with great ironical power—it emphasizes what, in the nature of 
things, should not be emphatic. And to close the whole subject, I wrote this 
sentence: “Be sure that your sentences end with words that deserve the dis- 
tinction you give them.” Revising the passage, I was impressed by the fact 
that this sentence was perhaps as complete a violation as I could devise of the 
very principle it laid down. “Give them” were the most emphatic words; the 
next most emphatic—the opening ones—were, “Be sure.” Evidently that 
would not do. Applying the principle of Mass deliberately, I inquired what 
the chief words really were. Obviously, I saw, they were end and distinction. 
Striking out needless words, placing needful ones where, according to principle, 
they belonged, I found my sentence in a form in all respects superior to the 
first—shorter, more compact, quite as freely idiomatic, and perfectly massed. 
In that form it stands now, a counsel which I trust you will not find useless: 
“End with words that deserve distinction.” 
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The contrast is here revealed in all its suggestiveness only 
when the first imperfect sentence has been so successfully, so per- 
fectly, recast. Oftentimes the superiority of one form to another is 
seen by altering a single word. Wordsworth, for example, in one of 
his poems wrote these lines: 


The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


Scott, misquoting the line, substituted sweet for still. It does not 
take a poet of creative genius—such as Wordsworth unquestion- 
ingly was—to see how immeasurably superior is the cumulative 
value of the line when the epithet s#i// is left inviolate. Yet isn’t it 
true that Scott’s careless tampering with the line has, through the 
dramatic power that resides in contrast, focused attention upon the 
instinctive merit of Wordsworth’s choice? 

There is a good illustration of the value of contrasts in two 
letters printed in Lomer and Ashmun’s The Study and Practice of 
Writing English, page 316. “Letters of any kind, and especially 
those of a social nature, should be free from omissions and abbre- 
viations. A letter like the following is as objectionable from the 
standpoint of politeness as it is from that of elegance: 


DEAR FRIEND,— 

Y’rs rec’d today. Thanks for note of introduction inclosed. Will send or 
take same to Bradbury at once. Am sure this will be of service. No end grate- 
ful to you. 

Y’rs resp., 
Tom PERROT 


If the foregoing letter were more fully and politely expressed, it 
would be somewhat as follows: 


Dear Mr. GRANT,— 

Your letter and the note which you inclosed arrived today. I thank you 
very much for both. The note of introduction I shall take or send at once to 
Mr. Bradbury, and I am sure that it will prove helpful. Please let me tell you 
again how grateful I am for your kindness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas M. PERROT 


It is of course evident that the element of contrast is a most 
effective teaching and learning device. It is to be used constantly 
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in our work. The advantages of unity and coherence and empha- 
sis—as well as most other virtues in style—are often most appar- 
ent in their violations. These faults as they appear in sentences, 
paragraphs, or in whole compositions, are graphically revealed to 
a young writer when the obvious defects are placed in immediate 
juxtaposition with the obvious excellencies of careful writing— 
writing that is at once unified, coherent, and well massed. Indeed, 
the method, though negative in its appearance and pathological in 
character, is constantly available for securing in our composition 
work results that are constructive and positive. 


DIDACTIC ASSERTIONS 

Didactic! The word in certain exclusive and progressive cir- 
cles has acquired a flavor a trifle unsavory. We are all, of course, 
enlisted in the progressive regiment. And we see obvious advan- 
tage in presenting most of our material by the approved inductive 
method. Didacticism, accordingly, in the reluctant minds of many, 
suggests a taste a bit astringent. But the demands for economy of 
time and husbandry of energy we never ignore. Moreover, no 
conventicle has yet entirely abrogated the right of an occasional 
ex cathedra fiat. Without preludes or antiphonals, we may boldly 
present the rigid doctrine that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. And there are other things which we 
may teach with crisp directness. Payson Smith tells us that no one 
has yet discovered how to make a pageant of the spelling lesson 
or successfully dramatize the multiplication table. The word di- 
dactic need carry with it no hint of ill-repute. The most progres- 
sive teaching may be selectively oligarchic—even despotic. 

From the austere conventions of spelling and capitalization, 
for example, there is scant privilege of appeal, and we teach the 
proper form with severe exactions. Long generations of writers 
and printers and lexicographers have rigorously crystallized the 
code. Pupils may not like the law of the martinets but they even- 
tually learn that it is futile to ignore their mandate. All this being 
true, there are thousands upon thousands of instances in our class- 
room experiences, when— in the interest of effective teaching and 
mental discipline—we must arbitrarily say: ‘“‘You must do it this 
way—and not that!” And usually in such cases, when the teacher 
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impressively commands, “Lo thou must,” the youth, capitulating, 
obediently replies, “I can.” 

In the course of our teaching experience there will naturally 
come many moments when we shall hesitate to make decisions. 
Certainly where usage is obviously divided we shall not be dog- 
matic. We shall try to keep our language antennae free from any 
interference that will lesson its sensitiveness to wholesome vibra- 
tion. Moreover, in matters of rhetoric especially, time and place 
and personality vitally influence—practically dictate—the appro- 
priate. And the atmosphere in these varying conditions the untu- 
tored cannot detect. So an unlessened use of the dogmatic an Eng- 








lish teacher will wisely curb. 
FREEDOM IN THE PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

All the emphasis which in our teaching we have placed upon 
restraint is in reality directed toward a safer ultimate freedom. 
Ariel won his liberty because he was willing to obey. If we in the 
beginning insist upon rigid confinement, it is but for the purpose 
of later personal effectiveness. To acquire poise and momentum, 
the airplane makes its preliminary start and movement down the 
grooved runway; a moment later it makes its adventurous flight 
into the grooveless air. The aviator, moreover, before undertaking 
such a journey has subjected himself to weeks and weeks of per- 
sistent discipline upon practices elementary and fundamental. 

A young writer of high-school age, having learned through dis- 
cipline the simplest rules of writing, should be encouraged to de- 
velop his powers by independent ventures of his own plotting. By 
reading themes which pupils of his own age have written he is 
stimulated to trial. He will perhaps be guided in his task by study- 
ing the structure and method of a particular theme—its beginning, 
its middle, and its end. But this study will be undertaken merely 
to supply hints. No one theme will be allowed to dictate either 
content or form. Whatever the stimulus, once the imagination is 
fired, the young writer will be urged—or urge himself—to go, 
self-piloted, on his own adventurous, uncurbed way. No matter 
now if on his initial journeying he makes occasional slips in his 
spelling and punctuation and grammar. A later revision will cor- 
rect these mechanical faults. The essential factor is a feeling of 
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liberty to create something of his own designing—and create it in 
his individual way. 

It would be difficult indeed to exaggerate the importance of 
fostering in young people this desire for creative writing. To gen- 
erate in boys and girls a power to retell a personal experience so 
that it will hold readers or listeners in willing thraldom, to describe 
a scene so that the various objects will automatically color and 
shape and arrange themselves in sensualized reality, to present 
their ideas of a school project so that even the most stolid opposer 
will bow to the logic of their claim, to command the expression of 
individual thought and emotion so that it will effectively weave 
itself into harmonious patterns—what victories greater for you, 
as the teachers of youth, than this type of creative teaching? And 
what greater satisfaction for your pupils than this acquired power 
in creative writing? It does not take many repeated experiences 
of successful achievement in this field to lead us into an ardent ap- 
preciation of the feeling that Sir William Watson expresses in his 
short lyric, “Invention.” 


I envy not the Lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s faultless mould 
Perhaps the chief felicity is mine, 
Who hearken and behold. 


The joy of the Artificer Unknown 
Whose genius could devise the Lark and thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly! 


It is this spirit of invention that is responsible for our new 
renaissance among youthful writers. It manifests itself in the 
thoughtful young scientist who organizes his material in a crafts- 
manship way; it is seen in the work of the youthful biographer or 
historian who is not so intent on content as to be oblivious to the 
niceties of form; and it dictates the style of the short stories and 
the personal essays that the more gifted of our high-school pupils 
are able to write. It is seen in its more condensed form in these 
few poems which, for illustrative purposes, I am privileged to se- 
lect from the student-written number of the Scholastic for 1928. 
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DECEMBER RAIN 


I should rather feel the sting 

Of tiny needle-points of hail 

Than gentle rain. I’d rather fling 

My hair and let the north wind flail 

It than soft fingertips of rain 

Caress me. Is there nothing right? 

I'd rather bear sharp jabs of pain 

Than tender spring rain, lovely, light. 

MARJORIE BRAYMER 

New Trice H. S., WiInneETEKA, ILLINOIS 


MARKET PLACE 


I’m sorry, but I have no heart for sale; 

I sold the only one I had today, 

Perhaps I'll have another one in later, 

Not knowing though, I really couldn’t say. ... . 


Yes, twas a good heart and was sold real quickly 
Cause it was made of fine stuff—sweet and true. 
I’m awfully sorry that I’m out—but is there 
Any other thing that I could do for you? 
EUGENIA ENDICOTT 
PENDLETON (OrEGoN) H.S. 


To TEACHERS 


I’ve brought to you the molten treasure 

Of my mind to cast and mould into some currency 
Of greater worth. 

I’ve bound the wandering ways of youth 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece and Rome 
To cipher out the cadences of song that gave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heritage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and strive to find 
A door to high Valhalla. 

Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry that cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. 

But you have promised thus: One day this metal 
That you pour all base and crude into the crucible 
Of study, shall come forth a precious, glittering coinage, 
A loveliness and satisfaction within your weary hands. 
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Well, mark you this, I’ve trusted you, 
My youth and faith are yours; I keep the pact. 
See to it that you’ve told the truth 
SHERMAN CONRAD 


Scott Hicu ScHoo., ToLepo, OHIO 


We would not attempt to beguile teachers by any implication 
that such results are easy to attain. Each of the four different 
phases of our outlined task presents its separate handicaps. It 
isn’t easy to overcome the difficulties that prevent us from estab- 
lishing the ideal environing conditions. Lavish as we may be in 
adding to our store of models, the particular theme that would 
prick to achievement a particular pupil may be lacking. Pertinent 
examples of contrasted compositional behavior may, in many in- 
stances, fail us. Just when we may be didactic and just how we 
shall phrase our didactic utterance will raise many a persistent 
query. And how we shall stimulate the universal desire for per- 
sonal achievement in oral or written work will be especially baf- 
fling. We all know it is hard to secure a high level of artistic writ- 
ing from habitually low levels of artistic loafing. 

But the task is the more interesting because it is frankly chal- 
lenging. Perhaps we have underrated the abilities of our pupils. 
In each of us lie unsuspected potentialities that need but the 
proper touch, the proper incentive, to make them vigorously kinet- 
ic. Perhaps we have not been sufficiently discerning in our analy- 
sis of individual pupils to place a properly adjusted emphasis 
between the mechanical and the creative—or to phrase it differ- 
ently, we have sometimes exalted form when we should have ex- 
alted content. In any event, we have somehow gained through our 
analysis of the difficulties of our task a clear conception of its 
significance. Robert Frost wonders, after all, if there is any better 
method for the teacher to adopt than to be companionable with 
his group of students, banteringly challenge them, and say, “I'll 
write something if you will.” And provided most of your students 
finally write fairly correct English, and a few write very good 
English, and one or two in your group write themes that honestly 
rank as literature—provided you attain these distributed results, 
it really doesn’t greatly matter, does it, whether the final achieve- 
ment is all due to your methods of teaching or their methods of 
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learning? But we know what the boys and girls will say; they will 
all agree that you, under whose direction the miracle was wrought, 
are a perfectly magnificent teacher of English! 





PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN COMPOSITION 
ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 

The essay-writer has no lack of subject matter. He has the day that is 

passing over his head; and, if unsatisfied with that, he has the world’s six 
thousand years to depasture his gay or serious humor upon. I idle away my 
time here, and I am finding new subjects every hour. Everything I see or hear 
is an essay in bud. The world is everywhere whispering essays, and one need 
be only the world’s amanuensis. 
Thus Alexander Smith in Dreamthorp voices the urge which im- 
pelled him to write; for him the materials of composition were 
everywhere. How common is his experience? Do the young mod- 
erns who share the composition hour with us find “budding essays” 
in everything they see and hear? Do they find new subjects every 
hour which demand expression? Does the world “whisper” themes 
and compositions to them which they zestfully set down for our 
approval? Never has the world been so crowded with provocative 
and challenging interests. But are these regarded by our young 
people as occasions for expression? 

There are eager and enthusiastic teachers of English who be- 
lieve that the urge for self-expression lies in every young person if 
only the necessary stimulation and guidance are furnished. What 
composition class has not been surprised and delighted when some 
stolid or timid pupil, usually inarticulate before his readier com- 
panions, finds a voice? Such students show unsuspected powers in 
the discussion of subjects on which they can speak with authority. 
They reveal their joy in expressing opinions; they expand happily 
under the approval of the group. And young people of today have 
many interests which may be used to advantage in the composition 
class. Among our students are those who are experts in radio, pho- 
tography, music, art, athletics, hunting, and other equally absorb- 
ing hobbies. One retarded and unresponsive boy held the perfect 
attention of a Freshman group as he discussed types of weapons 
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used in the World War, illustrating his speech with the prized tro- 
phies brought home by his soldier brother. Our responsibility is to 
discover these interests and encourage reticent pupils to use them 
for composition subjects. 

The natural and social opportunities which may call for expres- 
sion from young people are numerous. Let us interview teachers 
concerning them. Sixty alert and experienced teachers of English, 
who were students at the University of Wisconsin last summer, 
listed some of the natural and social opportunities which might be 
advantageously used in stimulating spontaneous speaking and writ- 
ing. Was such a catalogue difficult to make? Nothing simpler. 
Their detailed enumerations gave a multitude of such opportunities 
which the progressive teacher uses rather than the formal and 
stilted assignments frequently found in books on rhetoric. But do 
our young students seize upon these occasions as opportunities for 
communication? Do they respond voluntarily to many of them? 
Let us interview them. 

Some three hundred pupils from the Oak Park and River For- 
est Township High School’ listed the occasions when they volun- 
tarily expressed themselves in speech or writing, with no direction 
from school or teacher. These engaging and frank documents are 
of interest to the teacher of composition. They range in human in- 
terest from the harassed and breathless “I never write outside of 
school I get enough in school,” and “I never voluntarily write,” to 
the labored and chronological enumeration of a boy’s daily program 
beginning, “I usually say something when I am waked in the morn- 
ing,” and ending, “Goodnight to the folks.”’ One senses honesty 
and sincerity in these three hundred records. Most of them are in- 
telligently done. They probably reflect with fairness the amount of 
spontaneous writing and speaking done by these three hundred 
students. How typical the records are of senior high-school pupils 
elsewhere the reader may judge. The actual occasions listed by any 
one pupil are discouragingly few; however, for those who have 
studied the unsupervised composition activities of young people, 
these results offer no surprise. Senior lists ranged from three to 


*Miss Althea Payne, Mr. Frank Platt, and Mr. John Gehlmann co-operated 
helpfully by having their students answer the questionnaire. 
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fifteen occasions with an average of eight; Junior lists ranged from 
four to thirteen, with an average of six; Sophomore tables also av- 
eraged six, but their range was from four to fifteen. These meager 
lists of actual performance in expression made by students are in 
interesting contrast to the detailed and lengthy enumerations of 
possibilities for communication recognized by teachers. These num- 
bers probably mean that many of those interested in writing dis- 
cover their interests as Sophomores and that they continue this 
interest throughout high school. 

What writing is done by these young people outside the class- 
room? They write letters which go to Hong-Kong, Stuttgart, and 
Frankfort; equally important communications may be prepared 
for critical relatives at home. “Possessing many relatives, I find 
it necessary to write many letters. I take great pains because they 
are compared with those of my cousins.” A second type of writing 
frequently mentioned is the report for the multitudinous clubs fos- 
tered by church, school, or society. A third frequently named com- 
position activity is the varied material submitted to school and vil- 
lage publications. It is surprising how many of these students pre- 
pare papers for various competitive contests. Prize-winning essays 
on “Lux” and on “Safety First” are written in order to “gain fame 
and popularity.” They report “Bright Sayings of the Children” 
and submit limericks for remuneration. They enjoy reading their 
efforts in print. Even in October the perennial memory book is re- 
membered seriously by some. Because young people are social in 
their interests, these are the forms of writing most frequently men- 
tioned. 

But such social opportunities for writing do not completely ab- 
sorb the time of these students. That they write occasionally for 
their own amusement is revealed by at least a fourth of the papers. 
Poetry, songs for music, nonsense prose, stories not intended for 
publication are mentioned. Real enjoyment in this “impulse writ- 
ing” is evident. Such creative efforts are “kept on file to have on 
tap,” and are occasionally used later for English assignments. 
Sometimes they are written for a select group whose members ex- 
change and criticize these creative effors. Without direction these 
young people are meeting the need that Franklin and all others 
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interested in writing have felt, that of a critical audience. Some- 
times these papers are prepared with no audience in mind. “I write 
certain scientific papers and notes seen only by me.”’ Poetic experi- 
ences as well are recorded. “I jot down my impressions of beautiful 
sunsets but these records are never read aloud.” The intermittent 
diary and faithful records of vacations are kept; frequently these 
are sent home as bulletins of camping or travel. Their notebooks 
contain fragments, for often the desire to record an experience is 
present, but interest flags before the writing is completed. “About 
once a year,” confesses one boy, “I get an inspiration for a short 
story. After I write fervently for perhaps two hours I become bored 
and quit.” With David Harum one may say that there’s as much 
human nature in some folks as there is in others, if not more. The 
stimulus of publicity and remuneration is essential to carry pro- 
fessional writers over these periods of boredom. As yet these 
youthful writers have no sustained motive for completing these 
fragments, but teachers might capitalize on this urge for writing 
and direct it. 

If these three hundred papers are at all representative, one may 
conclude that voluntary writing among high-school pupils is mea- 
ger, spasmodic, limited in variety, and not to be considered impor- 
tant in preparing pupils for effective communication. If they are to 
become proficient through much practice in language, the school 
must furnish the incentive, the happy social atmosphere which en- 
courages communication, and the various avenues of publicity to 
reward young writers. 

The opportunities for unsupervised oral communication most 
commonly mentioned in these papers are: conversation in all its 
phases; speeches, debates, reports, and announcements for clubs; 
dramatic readings and participation in plays. The brevity of the 
enumeration must not suggest that these young people do not talk. 
To them silence is not golden. We know exactly what the Junior 
means when he says, ‘‘My voluntary conversation is incessant but 
discontinuous.” In these discussions on voluntary speech one senses 
both pride and confidence in their ability to talk, and real enjoy- 
ment in the process. Many regard voluntary class discussion as 
belonging here; they draw a clear line between it and the forced 
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recitation. A Senior boy writes, “I volunteer in class and enjoy it 
immensely. That is, I enjoy the volunteer part, not being called 
upon.” Another, when he has “important and interesting knowl- 
edge which he wants to transmit to class,” enjoys offering his con- 
tribution. Boys and girls both like the clash and opposition of 
wills, the conflict found in vigorous floor discussion. “I speak be- 
fore our Builder meetings to discuss problems and usually I oppose 
them, for I like to speak against spirited opposition.” One who 
writes poetry in his spare time and who places a poem on my desk 
every few days lists his conversation under these heads: “friendly, 
argumentative, business, hostile, defensive, aggressive.” And one 
need only to “listen in” to the free talk of the playground, the street, 
the hall, to hear these varieties effectively used. The arguments 
with father for postponing home work to go to a show have become 
an art with some, so they tell us. And without doubt much of this 
talk is effective for the audience for which it is planned, whether or 
not it meets adult or schoolroom standards. 

There is unconscious revelation in these papers of pride and 
enjoyment where boys and girls are sure of themselves and their 
subjects in free and unsupervised talk. The alert teacher of compo- 
sition is disturbed. How may this enjoyment be carried into the 
schoolroom? One boy reveals the difference between supervised 
class discussion and spontaneous talk in these words: 

I am afraid that I do not talk [in class] as much as I should. I seem to be 
afraid even if I know the answer or topic. But coming and going to school I 
do not have to be prompted. I know the fellows I come and go with and I talk 


freely. We usually talk on sports and I think I know as much as anybody else 
so I break out in a regular rash and talk all the time. 


For him a happy social atmsophere and familiarity with his sub- 
ject are the two essentials for good talk. Surely the English class 
may provide these. 
Composition classes have already brought in much informal- 
ity and freedom, and for many students writing is no longer a 
drudgery, but an opportunity. Many papers emphasize this. 
Throughout all the years I have been in school I have been forced to 


write ““Compositions” and “Themes.” At the time when I was first introduced 
to this form of literature this seemed senseless—conceived by a numbskull and 
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dedicated to drudgery. I have always endeavored to make this as interesting as 
possible by the use of good material and pleasing phraseology. This method of 
attack has sharpened my interest in the “theme,” which led to the essay, and 
I am now thoroughly in favor of all forms of composition. 


Too often interest in writing has come by chance to these pupils. 
How may the class furnish effecive leadership? 

What have alert teachers done to interest young people in clear 
and effective communication? What progressive trends are evi- 
dent in the teaching of composition? We have tried supervised 
study, ability grouping, the Dalton plan, the laboratory method, the 
socialized recitation, individual instruction, contracts, and the unit 
assignment. The list is familiar and might be expanded. We ex- 
periment with one only to discard it in favor of a newer method. 
Under enthusiastic and capable teachers all of these methods in 
composition are successful. Any teaching-plan which has become 
mechanized and formal is a failure. The successful teacher must 
adapt and change any procedure to her particular needs. The meth- 
od must become hers. 

The same groups who recorded their actual uses of composition 
were asked to name and discuss the various ways, in school or out, 
in which they had been helped in written expression. Many of the 
answers show that writing is recognized as a problem. The papers 
reveal an interesting picture of effective and ineffective teaching. 
Poor students are so overwhelmed by the mechanics of composition 
that for them there is no other problem. But the better students see 
beyond this. They chafe over time spent on grammar drills. ‘““We’ve 
taken up the same thing in grammar ever since the sixth grade and 
I hate taking things over so many times. Perhaps I received a lit- 
tle aid, but very little, if any,” writes one. The better students are 
interested in subject matter, in organization, in their audience. A 
Junior writes, “I have finally learned to distinguish between that 
which interests me and that which, when repeated by me, will inter- 
est others. I have learned to see the interesting things in life 
through another person’s eye.” The boy who has learned this in 
high school has gone far in developing an entertaining manner of 
speech. He will not be found among the bores. 

These helps in writing come not only from school; the family 
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is a very present help in time of trouble. ““Mother goes over my sen- 
tences, ironing out the rough and breathless places; father’s busi- 
ness instinct tells him when something has been said, and that more 
would be unnecessary, so he tells me when to end,” reports one en- 
ergetic Senior. “Dad gives me real ideas for writing; mother is a 
great help technically and grammatically,’ says Richard. But 
boys and girls from such homes are twice blest; many parents are 
unable to offer intelligent guidance. One frank girl writes, “I have 
no help from home. My father is sickly and won’t be bothered, and 
my mother is not literary.” A very few do twice as much writing 
for their own pleasure as for assignments, and they value this prac- 
tice. Others acknowledge the help which comes from travel, ob- 
servation, or talking with colorful and cultured people who stimu- 
late them to their best ability in speech. For example: “I don’t 
know how many themes I have written about places I have visited, 
people I have met, or happenings on trips. Funny things happen 
in abundance. Every June I’m just about run out of subjects. Then 
I go away and come back with enough material to last me through 
the year.” This student has the sense of detachment which enables 
him to modify or exaggerate his own experiences, and his themes 
are usually delightful. 

But after all, the schoolroom offers the greatest service to these 
young writers; most of their discussion centers on classroom aids. 
These Juniors and Seniors have been exposed to the contagion of 
many devices and methods in composition. What ones do they re- 
gard as most valuable? 

The various operations in the laboratory treatment of a theme 
lead the list. The help given in selecting and discussing subject 
matter for composition is rated as valuable, for these pupils state 
frequently that they dislike the unlimited assignment. They need 
and value careful motivation. They find it helpful to discuss their 
material and its organization with small committees. The poor 
student finds that writing is a much simpler matter after such a 
group has listened to and criticized his plan. Many state that they 
have been given almost no aid by teachers on the organization of 
a theme. What little help they have received is valued, for fre- 
quent mention is made of class discussions with reading of models 
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which illustrated good organization, and which made them aware 
of effective beginnings and endings. “I have a terrible time getting 
started,” says one. “No one ever taught me how to organize a 
theme, but I have learned how to write effectively if I have a live 
subject,” writes a Senior. Apparently we need to do more in teach- 
ing pupils organization. To assign subjects is not enough. There is 
little available material’ on the teaching of organization; it is, there- 
fore, necessary for progressive teachers to develop some simple 
technique for handling subjects which will be of real service to 
those who are beginning to be interested in the problem of writing. 

Both oral and written comment on the theme by teacher and 
pupil is valued highly. These students approve of the laboratory 
method where each theme is read by a neighbor who makes a signed 
comment, after which the class divides into five or more small 
groups where the themes are given a larger audience. Poor and 
good students alike favor this plan. Concerning this a girl who 
writes well says, “Sometimes people who can’t write at all well 
themselves can help me correct and judge my theme and I benefit a 
lot from them.” 

And should we hesitate to share with our pupils the responsi- 
bility of appraising themes? Technical errors may be overlooked 
in their reading, but in the really imporant qualities—interest of 
the material and its organization—we find them fair and frequently 
penetrating judges. They commend good concrete detail when they 
discover it is such a sentence as: “I was presented with a colorful 
edition of Mother Goose and some peppermint gumdrops which 
looked like small green doughnuts.” They approve the manner in 
which effective beginnings “‘put us there,” “ ‘Keep your hands off 
the walls!’ was the warning of the guide as we started down the 
dark, clammy passage.” “Lying flat on my stomach in the brush on 
the edge of the great outdoor theater, I peer down at the Indians in 
their natural setting.” They chuckle at this ending: “My father 
ordered me to go back and slap the little girl, as I was getting big 
enough to take my own part. Cautiously I crossed the street and 

?Anna F. Haig, “Teaching the Organization of Thought,” Chicago Schools 


Journal (April, 1927), and R. L. Lyman, The Mind at Work (Scott, Foresman Co.), 
have suggestive material on organization. 
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crept up to my defiant enemy. Swat! I was a big boy and could 
take my own part. Pupils gain from the criticism of fellow-stu- 
dents, and from the opportunity of appraising another’s theme. 
They may be taught to look for the essentials in material, in organi- 
zation, in form, and in simple matters of style. 

The influence of books and reading in improving one’s compo- 
sition is frequently mentioned. The study of the essay is approved 
more frequently than any other type, for it made many of these 
pupils aware that “Everything was an essay in bud.” One Senior 
writes, “I saw what common, everyday things people used for sub- 
jects and how very enjoyable the essays were. That English course 
taught me how to write.” No help is mentioned more frequently. 
Essays helped them to know people. Favorite authors demand imi- 
tation. A Junior writes, “Tomlinson gave me a liking for short, 
clipt sentences and a desire to develop a style which involves them.” 
Several state that essays on how to write have stimulated them to 
improve their own style. 

Does this informal summary of the judgments of these three 
hundred young people throw any side lights upon the progressive 
tendencies of composition? Is “the cackle of our burg, the murmur 
of the world?” What progressive tendencies are recognized by 
teachers of English? Students under Professor R. L. Lyman once 
attempted such classification under the headings, Composition, 
Language, and Method. Their list of eighteen points is helpful and 
suggestive. The following seven principles may cover the main 
tendencies in the progressive teacher’s program: (1) Instruction 
adapted to individual needs; (2) Socialization of group providing 
expressional situations; (3) Emphasis upon oral composition and 
free discussion; (4) Instruction giving training in thinking, help 
in organization; (5) Increasing emphasis upon pupil judgment and 
responsibility; (6) Functional grammar, small body of essentials; 
and (7) The use of scientific experimental methods for determin- 
ing subject matter, methods, and in checking results. In comparing 
these seven points with the discussions of the pupils, one finds men- 
tion of all save the last, that of the use of experimental methods. 
Pupils either have been helped by, or have felt the need of the 
first six items. 
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These student papers show that writing is an individual matter. 
One person works best under pressure; another resents the forced 
theme when he is not allowed to wait for inspiration. One finds 
calm peace and quiet essential for writing; another has small sister 
tune in on jazz while he prepares his really excellent themes. Few 
students outline their material before or after writing; should we 
insist, they good-naturedly prepare an outline for us “after” the 
composition is completed. Unless we study the habits and interests 
and prejudices of our students, how are we able to offer intelligent 
help? A study of individual differences is necessary if the compo- 
sition class is made socially attractive for all. We may be reason- 
ably certain that our habits in writing offer no clues to the ways our 
young students prepare themes. We must study and explore and 
plan wisely for individual differences. 

Occasional revelations of poor pedagogy are found in these 
records. There are teachers who threaten pupils with the punish- 
ment of having to write a theme after school. All the incentives to 
good writing are absent in the theme imposed as a punishment. 
Instructors even in this age of individual instruction still assign one 
subject and dictate a plan for its treatment. In the reasons-to-be- 
thankful theme, thirty patient little sufferers are forced to be grate- 
ful for the same things. Are we sometimes guilty of unexplained 
general criticisms such as, “Poor in form?” One boy writes, “My 
form was poor, but why, I couldn’t figure out, and nobody ever 
told me.” Are we ever content to assign chapter viii in Tanner on 
“The Sentence Grammatically Considered” and assume that the 
subject is taught? But is tht teaching? “I always remember,” 
writes John, “what is said by my teacher longer than that which I 
read from a book, because I can visualize it when it is explained on 
the board or by the teacher better than when I look at a jumble of 
words.” Or do we teach a principle, and then consistently overlook 
its violation in later papers? “In grammar school not much stress 
was laid on punctuation; that is, she spoke to us about it but on 
our papers she passed over the punctuation lightly.” What a good- 
natured but just criticism on the failure to combine theory with 
drill at the time it could be actually put into practice! 

These students recognize the training made possible by the so- 
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cialized group; they have profited by our increasing emphasis on 
pupil responsibility; they feel the need for help in organizing the 
materials of composition; they recognize the ineffectiveness of 
much of our work on grammar. Until teachers agree on a small 
body of essentials, and plan to give these at the time the student 
recognizes a social need for the form, the pupil suffers. Have we 
clearly in mind the essentials in composition for each grade? And 
do we stress what is basic rather than confuse the pupil by empha- 
sizing points of minor importance as well? We may sometimes pass 
on to our pupils the prejudices we inherit from some early teacher, 
and we may make them seem of equal importance with really basic 
matters. The boy who said, “Each fall I go back to school with a 
new grammar mistake, which takes me a semester to overcome” 
has probably acquired a different teacher rather than a fresh mis- 
take. 

A careful study of the results of our teaching of composition 
might disclose some valuable hints of what and what not to do. It 
is worth much to know how our teaching affects those in our classes. 
From them we may discover some sound principles which might 
modify our methods. This preliminary study may suggest other 
avenues of investigation which may be followed with profit by the 
teacher interested in composition. ‘You send your child to the 
schoolmaster, but ’tis the schoolboys who educate them,” said Em- 
erson. Certainly this statement applies to the class in composition 
today. And though the home expects the school to.teach the child, 
teachers may learn much from pupils concerning effective and help- 
ful ways of presenting and handling the materials of composition. 
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THE STOP SHOP STORE IN SOPHOMORE COMPOSITION 


My class of Sophomores were disinterested in our class exercises— 
there was no doubt about it. Spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, 
grammar, paragraph writing, oral themes were alike distasteful to them. 
Something must be done in order to satisfy the demands of the state 
course of study. In desperation I evolved the following scheme and with 
the aid of two student teachers, Miss Helen Kriesel and Miss Ione Haag- 
enson, worked it out satisfactorily for myself and my students. 

One morning I announced that we were no longer a class but a de- 
partment store. We listed the various departments of a large store like 
ours and each student selected the department over which he wanted to 
be the head. On the following day each student was to bring one or more 
suggestions for a name for our store. 

From the varied assortment of suggested names, we chose the Stop 
Shop Store, because, I suppose, of its alliterative qualities. For several 
weeks our activities centered around this store. The following topics 
offered practice in written composition, so disguised that it became pal- 
atable: 


Business letters of various types, such as complaint and order. 
Friendly letters from one customer of our store to another customer. 
A written monologue on “My First Day as a Clerk.” 

Telegrams ordering or canceling material 

Advertisements of the bargains offered by the Stop Shop Store. 


In the field of oral composition we found many possibilities, such as: 


Discussions and talks on good and bad advertisements. 

Telephone conversations. 

Sales talks. 

Addresses to the members of the local luncheon clubs. 

An informal gathering in which the department heads discuss new books. 


The plan was rounded out by the publication of a paper, Stop Shop 
Store News, which included editorials, news articles, interviews, sport 
stories, and advertisements. 

As a device for awakening interest, for vitalizing the teaching of me- 
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chanical forms, and for motivating composition I consider that the Stop 
Shop Store fulfilled its function. 
DorotHy DAKIN 
University HicH ScHOOL 
UNIverRSITY OF NortH DaKOTA 





BEATING THE CHAR-A-BANC IN ENGLAND 

I do not speak vindictively. Never has the char-d-banc done me 
harm. In fact, its breadth of beam and ponderous progress, that in- 
evitably suggest cousinship with the elephant, bring to mind other quali- 
ties of that excellent beast. I can think of a char-d-banc as being indus- 
trious, tolerant, and kind. And it conveys its loads of tourists with an 
unexpected deftness, swinging them gently into side roads that seem all 
too narrow for its bulk. But it must be obvious that such is not the ve- 
hicle for adventure. Amiable though it may be, the char-d-banc starts 
and stops on schedule; however great its dexterity of movement, it does 
not try unexpected roads. To those who live by schedule and to whom 
the best road is the best stretch of paving such propensities seem virtues, 
doubtless. But it is not to them that I speak. 

If like calls to like, it must be that I am addressing myself to people 
who are capable on emerging from the landing stage at Liverpool, on the 
occasion of their first venture into England, of suddenly scrapping their 
careful plans for railway and public motor conveyance and going about 
the business of hiring a little car for exploring. They need not complete 
this transaction, including a lesson in driving, between nine o’clock and 
lunch; they need not get a car so tiny that if it holds two suitcases it will 
not hold tools; nor is it absolutely incumbent on them to become sepa- 
rated at the ferry, so that the one who does not drive the car shall arrive 
in it enthroned and helpless at Birkenhead and be ignominiously shoved 
around by grinning dockhands, while the other does Lord Ullin rages on 
the farther shore. No, these things are not necessary, though we did them 
all. But the fact remains that since the business of letting cars without 
chauffeurs to perfectly strange American ladies is not yet on an estab- 
lished basis in Liverpool, irregularities are certain to occur, and if people 
are not exhilarated by irregularities they had better climb into the char- 
a-banc at once. 

Not once, from the time when in the somewhat chilly brightness of 
that July afternoon we found ourselves bouncing along on the Birkenhead 
cobblestones and heading for Chester, to the day two weeks later when 
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we more expertly threaded our way back through the Liverpool traffic, 
did we lose the feeling that we were on the top of the world. At first our 
hilarity rose from our feeling that we were dreaming a delightful dream, 
and it seemed to be a joke on somebody to pretend to be “tooling” along 
on what was obviously the wrong side of the road in such a competent 
British manner. Only the exigencies of driving kept us from performing 
a war dance and throwing our hats in the air. This mood was tempered 
by time, by cold drizzles, and by flat tires, but it was kept from complete 
extinction by all sorts of life-savers. Perhaps it was the fun of going to 
bed by the light of a two-inch candle, perhaps the discovery that the 
landlady of the Blue Anchor considered American women lazy because 
they did not scrub stone flags with water from a pump in the yard. It 
was cheering, also, in view of the very little stream of air that came 
through a certain small window, to be told that another old house had not 
been altered since the time that Prince Rupert slept there. But it was the 
sight of hundreds of our fellow-creatures being herded this way and that, 
peering and scampering, that made us most glad to be as we were. Now 
and then there were serious questionings. “Is it expensive?” “Isn’t it 
hard to learn to drive the English way?” “Don’t you think we might do 
this another year, Mabel?” And several swore outright that they would. 

It seems fairly probable that there are other friends of Mabel, and 
that they might be glad to know that driving a hired car in Great Britain 
is entirely feasible. We paid a pound a day for ours, in addition to a pre- 
mium on a liability-insurance policy for our period of driving. Our total 
expenses were about six dollars a day apiece. With better tires and spark 
plugs they would have been less. The roads in England and for the most 
part in Scotland are delightful: the policing perfect. For the Devon hills 
Mabel’s friends will need good brakes—better, I say ruefully, than those 
with which we left Liverpool. Other details may be safely left to the taste 
and fancy of the speller. 

MARION SAYWARD 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE THIRD MURDERER 


In guiding my pupils in their study of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, I 
have found that one question always stimulates them to a very careful 
review of the entire play and provokes them to an animated discussion of 
all of the most salient points in the play. The question is this: Who was 
the third murderer in Act III, Scene 3? In order to answer this question, 
each pupil must scrutinize all five acts and gather data from all five. 
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This question is especially stimulating because of the possibility of 
disputing whatever conclusion is drawn. We have no direct evidence as 
to the identity of the third murderer. We must depend upon circum- 
stantial evidence. 

After several years of experimenting with this question, I find that 
the majority of my pupils conclude that the third murderer was Lady 
Macbeth. They arrive at this conclusion, not because they have found 
this suggestion in textbooks, but because they believe that the circum- 
stantial evidence appears to point more clearly to this conclusion than 
to any other conclusion. 

All that is definitely known concerning the third murderer is that he 
was the first to hear the approaching horses, he was the first to call for 
silence lest Banquo hear their voices, he knew the customs of the palace, 
he identified Banquo, he was distressed that the light had been struck 
out, and he noted that Fleance had escaped. He plainly was vitally con- 
cerned that the details of the murder should be carried out successfully. 
He must have been someone who was close to Macbeth. 

Ever since Furness, in his New Variorum edition of Shakespeare 
(1873), published A. P. Paton’s conclusion that Macbeth himself was 
the third murderer, many persons have assumed that Mr. Paton’s con- 
clusion was correct. But, as Hudson, Parrott, and other Shakespearean 
scholars have argued, the evidence does not appear to support this con- 
tention. 

Macbeth was a brave soldier on the field of battle, but off the bat- 
tlefield, as was evident after his experience in murdering Duncan—a 
deed from which he recoiled and which he finally undertook only because 
Lady Macbeth virtually forced him to it—he frankly confessed that he 
was 

afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again I dare not [II, 2, 51-52]. 

Macbeth planned the murder of Banquo and of Fleance, but he 
hired murderers to execute his plans. He conceived the details, but ap- 
parently he did not intend to be present at the scene of the murder. Mac- 
beth knew that Banquo suspected him of being the murderer of Dun- 
can; hence there may have been real significance in the words that he 
spoke to Banquo’s ghost: 

Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 

Thy gory locks at me [III, 4, 50-51]. 
Macbeth may truthfully have said that he had no personal participation 
in the murder itself. 
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The play abounds in evidence that Macbeth planned and ordered 
murders, but nowhere in the play is there evidence that he was per- 
sonally present at any murder except that of Duncan. 

When the first murderer appeared at the banquet hall, Macbeth’s 
remarks and questions clearly indicated that he was learning for the first 
time that Banquo actually had been murdered and that Fleance had es- 
caped. Nowhere later in the play is there any evidence that Macbeth 
was present at the scene of Banquo’s murder. Therefore, what evidence 
we have tends to discredit the popular assumption that Macbeth was the 
third murderer. 

There is only one indication that the third murderer may have been 
a spy. While talking with Lady Macbeth after the guests had left the 
banquet hall, Macbeth said: 

There’s not a one of them but in his house 

I keep a servant feed [III, 4, 131-32]. 
But Macbeth had so worked upon the passions of the two murderers that 
there was no need of spying upon them. They would kill Banquo not 
merely because Macbeth had hired them to do so, but because they 
firmly believed that Banquo had greatly wronged them. 

The only person, not Macbeth and not a spy, yet close to Macbeth, 
who answers the known description of the third murderer and toward 
whom circumstantial evidence points, is Lady Macbeth. She was respon- 
sible for the murder of Duncan, she made all the preparations, she gave 
the signal, she came near doing the deed, she did take the daggers and 
smeared the grooms’ faces with blood so as to cover up all traces of the 
real guilt. She dared commit murder and look upon the murdered: 

The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures [II, 2, 53-54]. 
My hands are of your color; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white [II, 2, 64-65]. 

She was with Macbeth when Banquo said that he and Fleance were 
riding out and would probably not return until after dark. She knew 
that Banquo had left the palace. She shared Macbeth’s sense of inse- 
curity: 

Naught’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content. 
’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy [III, 2, 4-7]. 


She was conscious of Macbeth’s brooding over the murder of Dun- 
can and of his fearing that Banquo would detect the crime and cause 
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him to lose the crown. She knew that Macbeth purposed some evil, 
clearly to Banquo, on the night of the banquet. She knew that she did 
not have as great influence over her husband as she formerly had en- 
joyed. But she knew also that Macbeth had the fatal weakness of talking 
too much; and when he was in one of his talkative moods and had al- 
ready told her some things that he had said he would not tell her, she had 
gone with him and may, with her customary adroitness, have succeeded 
in getting him to tell her still more, namely: how, when, and where the 
“deed of dreadful note” was to take place. 

She always feared that Macbeth would bungle. When she learned of 
his intended attack upon Banquo and Fleance, she had every reason to 
fear a miscarriage of plans similar to that which would have occurred 
in connection with the murder of Duncan had she personally not seen 
to all the preliminary details and had she personally not covered up the 
traces of guilt after the murder. She knew that 

The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us [II, 2, 10-11]. 


She knew where Banquo and Fleance would dismount. What was more 
natural than that she should go to the scene of the proposed murder and 
try to make certain that the murderers did not bungle? 

The banquet did not take place until she had had ample time to re- 
turn after the murder. And at the beginning of the banquet, though 
Macbeth spoke naturally, Lady Macbeth, for the first time in the play, 
failed to rise fully to the situation. She lacked geniality. She seemed 
troubled. She acted just as she might have acted had she witnessed the 
murder of Banquo and the escape of Fleance. Not until she saw Macbeth 
talk with the first murderer at the door and sensed the delicacy of the 
situation created by Macbeth’s too great uneasiness and by his failure to 
keep up the spirit of the occasion and by his injudicious remarks, did she 
take an active part in the conversation and become her accustomed 
domineering self. And after she had dismissed the guests and was alone 
with Macbeth, neither she nor he mentioned Banquo or Fleance. Did 
she not know what had happened? Did she not know that Macbeth 
knew what had happened? 

In the sleep-walking scene, Lady Macbeth admitted that she and 
Macbeth had killed Duncan, and that she knew of Banquo’s death and 
burial. Her words would lead us to infer that she had even more intimate 
knowledge of these two murders than of the murder of Lady Macduff. 
The fourth Act confirms us in this inference. 

Thus the circumstantial evidence points against Macbeth and 
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against a spy, but, in a well-connected sequence, points toward Lady 
Macbeth as the third murderer. 
THEODORE HALBERT WILSON 


SAINT JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 
SAINT JOHNSBURY, VERMONT 





CULTURE—IS IT A LOST ART? 


The writer of this article does not crave a place in the ranks of those 
crying in the wilderness of modern education: ‘Prepare ye the way of 
culture!” She entertains no hopes that we can make Bacons or Chester- 
fields out of the very commonplace material with which we have to deal. 
She does feel, however, that it is the special province of the English 
teacher to inculcate at least the first principles of culture in her pupils. 
At present, culture seems to have no place in the bustling, busy life of 
a large high school. We are all so busy teaching our pupils how to get 
into college painlessly or how to obtain a position immediately that we 
do not take time to teach them the things which would make existence 
endurable—even pleasant—if they should suddenly become crippled 
for life. Action is our watchword—never tranquillity. At teachers’ con- 
ventions, it is true, we are told by idealists to strive toward this end, but 
the amount of work prescribed by school executives is so great that we 
seem to have no time left for the fine touches. Information has become 
our summum bonum: it is so much easier to give than that intangible 
something called culture. 

The writer is a heretic. This is her creed: “Pay less attention to the 
sordid details which most pupils never do learn. Inspire them instead to 
read books which will make beautiful English pleasing in their eyes.” 
To this end, she has evolved a scheme, simple in itself, which seems to be 
bringing results in opening her pupils’ eyes to the many joys found only 
in books. The scheme has been used in one Freshman and one Sopho- 
more class, each containing twenty-two pupils. The Sophomores were 
very poor in English, the Freshmen very good. This is the method of 
procedure. About two weeks after school has begun, she announces a 
book report. At the same time she gives a short, interesting, and en- 
thusiastic talk on books in general, and what they have meant to her. 
She then describes the facilities of her own school library (fortunately 
a nearly ideal one). This talk describes very simply but very clearly the 
various types of books in the world. The teacher then turns to her long 
table in one corner of the room, upon which she has placed, within her 
own book-ends, about fifteen or twenty books from her own private li- 
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brary. She takes up several of the most interesting, displays their cov- 
ers and format, explains briefly their style and type. She then tells the 
pupils that these books are to compose a little “circulating library,” from 
which any pupil is free at any time to take a book home for over night 
or over a week-end. She stresses the fact that there is absolutely no com- 
pulsion: that this is an opportunity, not a duty. She then discusses the 
magic of words, and reads Miss Branch’s poem, “My Mother’s Words.” 
All this takes about twenty minutes (more, if the teacher speaks slowly, 
which no English teacher should do, for it kills enthusiasm! ), and is com- 
pletely justified by the friendly attitude with which the pupils approach 
the matter of reading. 

It may not be irrelevant to mention the titles of some of the books 
on this book table. All sorts of books have been placed here purposely, 
so that the pupils may realize the existence of things not dreamed of in 
their philosophy: Robin Hood, The Story of the Bible, When We Were 
Very Young, New Voices, English Artists, Bambi, Trader Horn, Vol. II, 
Galsworthy’s Plays, The Vanguard, Giants in the Earth, Untermeyer’s 
anthologies of poetry, Tie Murder of Roger Ackroyd, The Happy Moun- 
tain, one-act plays, Caesar and Cleopatra, The American Band Wagon, 
and John Brown’s Body. Among these books there are several expensive 
editions, so that the children may get the feel of fine books. No book has 
yet been injured in any way. 

This scheme has had several very happy results. When the books 
are returned, the pupils always linger to talk about them with the teach- 
er. In this way she obtains a heaven-sent opportunity to set both liter- 
ary and social standards, which pupils from many homes lack. She also 
becomes much better acquainted with her pupils, and we all know that 
this is the porta coeli for teachers of any subject. The second of these 
advantages is the interest in writing which has been aroused, especially 
among the boys. While the classes have produced no Nathalia Cranes, 
they have produced short poems, one-act plays, and humorous essays 
above the average. Narrative poems like Lindsay’s Congo and Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body are especially successful in developing a sense of 
rhythm; Trader Horn and The Arcturus Adventure expand the vocabu- 
lary; The Happy Mountain is a living, breathing example of the beauty 
of words. The themes turned in by these pupils are beginning to show 
evidence of development along all three lines. The third result, possibly 
the most important, is the increased interest the children are taking in 
reading as an adventure. At their request, the teacher now writes on the 
board a weekly list of new books which she thinks would appeal to them. 
And best of all, over 80 per cent of the pupils have voluntarily brought 
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in their own books to be added to the book table, so that now our library 
can truly be called “circulating.” This simple scheme promises to have 
unthought-of ramifications, all of them beneficial to both teacher and 
pupils. 

Like Hamlet, most pupils read ‘Words, words, words,” because they 
read under compulsion, knowing that they will have to report in class on 
subject matter, style, and all the other bétes noires of English teachers. 
If we can create a condition under which they will read for the joy of 
the reading, we shall have advanced one step toward the high hope of all 
cultured teachers. We may not become immortal—but at least we shall 
have justified our existence! The trouble with most of us is that we are 
in a rut: culture has become a mirage, a vision in the night. Professor 
Lounsbury’s witticism might well be applied to English teachers: we 
are like the gods on Olympus because we take one step in ten thousand 
years! 

Dorotuy G. POTTER 


BuULKELEY HicH ScHOOL 
HartTForD, CONNECTICUT 





IT WERE A SHAME 


“Tt were a shame to sit inside when spring comes.”—-MILTON, Trac- 
tate on Education. 
Today 
Garrick’s twitter, Johnson’s pomp, 
And a neo-classic play. 


Um-m-m-A-a-a-h- Um-m-m 


Oh, young men, out, I say, 
Take that yonder hill. 
Chaucer’s spring lies over there 
In every wood and rill. 
Search the magic of the way; 
Wordsworth’s primrose mark ; 
’Mid all the birds that for you sing 
Look for Shelley’s lark. 
Carpe diem, young and fair, 
Youth with Spring, 
A goodly pair. 
KATHERINE GILLETTE BLYLEY 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
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EDITORIAL 


In recent visits to a number of junior and senior high schools 

the editor has found more classes studying grammar than anything 

else. He may, of course, have been unfortunate in 

ae the moments of arrival, but his observations indi- 

cate that nearly or quite half the English time is 

devoted to practically fruitless struggle with definitions and sen- 

tence analysis. Such emphasis would be out of proportion if the 

study succeeded; but it doesn’t. Most of the time is wasted, the pu- 
pils are bored or irritated, and the teachers sadly tried. 

Imagine his surprise one day when some Seniors in his own nor- 
mal college told him that the most serious defect in their English 
training was the neglect of grammar. “Why,” said one, “I am al- 
ways afraid of saying ‘lie’ for ‘lay,’ ‘leave’ for ‘let,’ and ‘sit’ for ‘set.’ 
I don’t talk as much as I want to and ought to because I’m afraid of 
making mistakes.” And several of her classmates echoed her. 

These two bits of evidence, at first sight contradictory, really 
furnish the clue to the solution of the problem. They point the way 
to a considerable modification of the content of grammar instruc- 
tion and to sweeping changes in method. 

For example, the topic which seems hardest for the youngsters, 
and least interesting to them, is the case of nouns. This is entirely 
natural, since so great an authority as Jespersen says that English 
nouns have no case except the possessive. In other words the pupils 
fail and become disgusted because they are trying to study some- 
thing which does not exist. There are, of course, direct objects, in- 
direct objects, objects of prepositions, subjects, predicate nomina- 
tives—and these constructions are important when pronouns are 
involved. Pronouns have case—variation of form according to use 
in the sentence—and this variation offers the pupils’ minds a pur- 
chase, a toehold, in the struggle with the grammatical abstraction. 

The shift from nouns to pronouns in teaching case not only 
brings forward a distinction which children can see instead of one 
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which they cannot; it also provides adequate motivation, lack of 
which is our chief present difficulty. 

The motivation suggested lies in first raising a problem which 
the grammatical concept or rule will solve, and then presenting that 
concept or rule as the solution. The child who is speaking or writing 
to tell someone—anyone—an experience, or idea, or feeling of his 
own and realizes that he makes mistakes in the forms of his pro- 
nouns is perfectly willing to study case of pronouns. 

Moreover, he submits cheerfully to drill. Merely to have the 
concept or to know the rule does not meet his need. He must be 
able to apply his knowledge. When a problem of usage or of more 
effective sentence construction is brought home first, pupil effort in 
the study of grammar is not lacking. The problem offers both mo- 
tive for study and occasion to use the knowledge acquired. 

Incidentally, the effectiveness of the whole process is greatly 
increased if most of this practice work is individual. This means 
written work and requires some device by which the pupil may 
check his own work. Such materials are now available commercial- 
ly, or they may be compiled and mimeographed by the teacher. 

And now the cap sheaf. Habit-forming drill must be provided. 
The World War draftees who had been taught to read in school but 
had forgotten how had never reached the automatic level in that 
skill. Pupils who do not progress beyond mere cerebral certainty of 
the correct form—when they stop to think—will not be much bet- 
ter for their training ten years later. They must attain automatic 
command of the correct form—when attention is focused on ideas 
to be expressed. This probably requires language games, and cer- 
tainly much thoroughly-motivated composition involving the fre- 
quent use of the constructions learned. 

The teaching of grammar, then, begins with the finding and 
presentation to the pupils of the problems of usage or sentence con- 
struction which the principles of grammar solve. This beginning 
automatically discards those grammar topics that are useless to the 
class. The second step is the teaching of the principles, and the 
third, sufficient individual practice in application of the principles 
to develop certainty. The final step, the one for which all the others 
are but preparation, is such habit-forming repetition as shall make 
correctness automatic and permanent. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


BETTER FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

Better high-school preparation is responsible for a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the Freshman English standard at the University over a fifteen- 
year period, Professor Warner Taylor, in charge of Freshmen English 
courses, declares. 

In 1913, 15 per cent of the Freshman class was enrolled in sub- 
Freshmen English courses while only 8 per cent of the present class is en- 
rolled in them, he says. 

One sub-Freshman English course out of every six which began in 
September has been abandoned because of promotions. 





“CAVITE, CANES!” 
ANENT DEPENDENT CLAUSES 
Mr. McGraw wishes to amend a statement on page 79 of the English 
Journal for January, to read: “Reference to modern writing in some of 
our better magazines and newer books will not infrequently reveal de- 
pendent clauses standing alone, making sense, and not depending upon 
the main clause for their meaning.” 





AN AVIATION BOOK LIST 


The following list from among the many publications now pouring 
from the press may prove helpful in making the necessary selection to 
supply the insistent demand of Junior and Senior high-school boys for 
books on aviation and aviators. 

Elmer L. Allen, Model Airplanes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
$3.50. 

An exceedingly clear and useful manual for the actual construction 

of a model. 
Richard E. Byrd, Skywards. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

Byrd’s own story of his flying career, told with the great aviator’s 

characteristic modesty and chivalrous recognition of his fellow 
explorers. Actual photographs of the trans-Atlantic and polar 
flights add much to the interest of the book. 
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Mitchell V. Charnley, Boys’ Life of the Wright Brothers. Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 

A convincing account of the early struggles with aircraft and the pa- 
tience and fortitude which gave aviation its start. 

Frank Dobias, The Picture Book of Flying. The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Librarians report this book is never on the shelf. Its drawings rather 
than the text seem to explain its popularity. 

Chelsea Fraser, Heroes of the Air. Crowell Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Another of the “heroes” series full of exciting narratives of early 
flights as well as recent spectacular feats by Byrd, Lindbergh, 
Chamberlain, and others. 

Paul E. Garber, Building and Flying Model Aircraft. New York: The 
Ronald Press. $2.25. 

Perhaps the most varied and comprehensive treatment of the prob- 
lems of aviation. Every phase from boomering and flying tops to 
lighter-than-air craft comes in for its share of attention. 

E. S. Holland, Historic Airships. Philadelphia: MacRae-Smith. $4.00. 

A notable addition to Holland’s “Historic” series. A thrilling story 
of fliers from Icarus to Byrd, Lindbergh, Fitzmaurice, and Von 
Huenefield. The illustrations in both color and black and white 
add much to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Anne M. Jacobs, Knights of the Wing. Century Co. $2.00. 

Simple stories of pilots who volunteered their services to test new 
planes and parachutes, with additional stories of the later heroes 
of progress in aviation. 

Paul Jones, An Alphabet of Aviation. Philadelphia: MacRae-Smith. 
$2.00. 

Easily the most popular of the simpler aviation books. It contains 
sixty illustrations in three colors, clear and satisfying though not 
artistic. The characteristics and primary parts of the construc- 
tion are given in large pictures and non-technical drawings. 

Alexander Klemin, Jf You Want to Fly. New York: Coward, McCann, 
Inc. $2.50. 

An illuminating discussion of the principles underlying areonautics. 
Particularly valuable for older boys interested in the mechanics 
of flying. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, We: Pilot and Plane. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Lindbergh’s own story of his years of preparation and final success 

shows why he resents the single epithet of “lucky.” 
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James E. West, The Lone Scout of the Sky, the Boys’ Own Story of 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Chicago: J. C. Winston Co. $1.00. 

The boy scout’s vigorous narrative of the career of Lindbergh. One 
reason for its popularity is its appendix of complete instructions 
with diagrams for building a flying model of the Spirit of St. Louis. 

Archibald Williams, Conquering the Air. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. $2.00. 

Stories of early attempts at flying and experimentation with airships. 

Wonder Book of Aircraft. Edited by Harry Golding. New York: Spon 
and Chamberlain. $3.00. 

A British compilation of narrative and explanatory materials con- 
cerning aeronautics in Great Britain. Two hundred and fifty pic- 
tures of famous planes, both interior and exterior, and notable fly- 
ing-fields and stations give the book an unusual appeal to high- 
school boys. 

D.V.S 


From Tri-State Enciiso Notes 





PREPARATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Kansas Council of Teachers of English recommended at its last 
meeting the following tentative report on credit-hour requirements. This 
report is offered as a basis for further discussion. 


Grammar (modern English), History of English language 
Composition 
History of Literature : 
Literature (English and Americ: oa ; : ; ; ; ; I 
Allied Subjects 

Mythology, Journalism, Parliamentary Procedure, Dramatic Produc- 

tion, not defined 

Speech Training . , : : ; ; ' 6 
Foreign Languages 

German : : , , ' : , ' 10* 

Latin or French . ‘ ; ; ; j ' 10* 
History and Social Sciences . ' ; ', ; ; , , . 10% 
Education Courses 

Psychology 

Special Methods (English) 

Practice Teaching 

History of Education, Philosophy of Education, General Methods 
*Includes high-school courses. 
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It was moved and carried that the above tentative report be put into 
the hands of a committee appointed by the president, for consideration 
and report at December meeting. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Freedom in Theme Assignments. Lou LaBrant. Bulletin of the Kan- 
sas Association of Teachers of English, February, 1929. The accepted 
aim in composition teaching is the improvement in ability to express 
thought. What are the difficulties which prevent this improvement? 
First, a lack of transfer of formal detail (punctuation, capitalization, sen- 
tence structure, grammatical correctness) to the connected paragraph, 
and, second, the lack of transfer of classroom composition usage to ev- 
eryday speech and writing. Such transfer is of interest particularly be- 
cause of the lack of material suitable to varying individual differences. 
To obtain this material we must develop writing and speech activities 
directly in and from the lives of individuals and determined by their in- 
terests and personalities. Topic and quantity assignments defeat such an 
aim. The Oread Training School has experimented with free choice of 
theme topics for the last three years. The experience gained indicates no 
tendency on the part of the pupil to do a smaller amount or less adequate 
writing as a result of the freedom given him; themes have, on the con- 
trary, become more interesting and more complete. 

Speech Hygiene. By Ella Oerting. Elementary English Review, 
March, 1929. The speech difficulties of the children in our schools are 
frequently, if not always, psychological. Extreme cases can only be diag- 
nosed by an expert, but the alert English teacher may learn to cope with 
many. It is a basic law that a normal mental attitude and emotional con- 
trol are dependent upon the ability of the individual to meet his conflicts 
and difficulties face to face. He must “face reality, meet reality—live 
reality” to achieve and maintain mental health. The physically powerful 
boy of twelve who befuddles his speech in a simple talk before the class, 
whose tone is offensively throaty and nasal, and entire posture retiring 
and negative is mollycoddling himself, shrinking before what is hard. He 
is giving a perfect example of rationalization when he says he “doesn’t 
see any sense to speech-making anyway.” Such a boy needs to be quietly 
led to see that he is making a baby of himself, cringing before what is 
hard, acting like a child shaking with fear before a bogey man. Sugges- 
tions may then be made that will train him in habits of conquest, not of 
defeat. 
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Beyond “Strange Interiude.” Harry McGuire. The Drama, March, 
1929. Great dramatists as well as poets have a gift of rendering their 
meaning on two planes: one objective, the writer’s intended message; 
the other subjective—the overtone, the personal message, transcendental, 
lifted to mean something different to each reader or listener. O’Neill’s 
rise from promise to fulfilment of his genius has been the story of the 
development of his dramatic overtone. This quality is to be found mor- 
dant and tragic, in Strange Interlude. In it O’Neill proceeds to show us 
how one introverted and unstable but appealing woman draws three men 
under her spell; one is her husband and the supposed father of her child; 
the second is her lover and the true father; the third is a kind of proxy 
father, giving her understanding and kindness. Nina is a symbol for 
woman. The husband is her boy, satisfying her maternal instinct; the 
paramour, her true lover, giving her passion; and Charlie stands for sen- 
timental and unselfish father devotion. Tragedy, pain, unattained dreams 
are woven into the fiber of the drama. Each character has plumbed the 
depths of both the nobility and weakness that is inherent in him. 

Each has come to realize the inevitable ties that bind them into a col- 
lective unity. And by gradual development the audience has witnessed 
the sublimation of the individual and the birth of spiritual truth as a 
result of the intermingling of the soul values of the four. O’Neill’s serious 
error was the addition of the last three hectic acts. In them the tragedy of 
the first six acts falls away to rankling satire. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Harriet Caie is known in poetry circles for work she has published 
in Poetry, The Lyric West, The Forge, and The Harp. 

Frances R. Angus left the University of Chicago several years ago to 
find time to write. She has contributed verse to Scribner’s, Spectator, Mc- 
Gill Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Journal. 
She is author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French Poetry: 
An Anthology, just published by Scribner’s. 

August H. Mason (B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University; Docteur d’ Uni- 
versité, Paris) is professor of English at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and a practicing journalist. He has contributed to the Spring- 
field Republican and the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch and is the author 
of Walter Savage Landor, Poéte Lyrique, published by les Presses Uni- 
versitaires, Paris. 
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J. B. Priestley is one of England’s outstanding young men of letters. 
He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and for some time was a 
coach there in English literature. He contributes reviews and critical 
essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the London Mer- 
cury, and is reader and literary adviser to a very well-known publishing 
house. He has brought out a number of books: J for One, Figures in 
Modern Literature, The English Comic Characters, and in his latest 
work has made a beginning in fiction. 

Norma Dobie Solve (PH.D., University of Michigan) has had sec- 
ondary school experience in the schools of Oregon, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan, and has been a member of the faculties of the Universities of Mich- 
igan and Oregon. She is the author of Stuart Politics in Chapman’s 
Tragedy of Chabot, a recent study. 

B. H. Bode (A.B., University of Michigan; Pu.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity) is chairman of the department of Principles of Education, Ohio 
State University. He has been instructor and assistant professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Arizona, and professor of philosophy at the 
University of Illinois. Among his books, published and in press, are An 
Outline of Logic, Fundamentals in Education, Modern Educational The- 
ories, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. 

Evaline Harrington (M.A. Ohio State University) is a member of 
the English faculty of West High School, Columbus, Ohio. She has con- 
tributed to the English Journal and other educational magazines and is 
co-author of the Newspaper Club. 

Charles Swain Thomas has had a long experience as a teacher of Eng- 
lish, in Indiana University, Center College, Kentucky, as head of the de- 
partment of English at the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, at 
Newton, Massachusetts, and for two years as Director of English in 
Cleveland. Later he was editor of the Educational Department of the 
Atlantic Monthly Company. He is now a member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, where he has long 
offered courses in the teaching of English. He is the author and editor of 
many texts, the latest being his revision of The Teaching of English in 
the Secondary School. 

Essie Chamberlain (M.A., University of Chicago) is a member of 
the English faculty of the Oak Park Township High School and an in- 
structor in special methods of teaching English in the University College 
of the University of Chicago. She was formerly teacher of English and 
special methods in Illinois State Normal University and has conducted 
courses in the summer session of the University of Wisconsin. Well- 
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known texts which she has edited are Essays Old and New and Taming 
of the Shrew. The English Journal and the English Bulletin have pub- 
lished her articles. 

COLLEGE EDITION 

William Alexander Craigie is a Scot by birth and upbringing whose 
interest in philology is due largely to early acquaintance with the Low- 
land Scottish tongue and the Gaelic of the Highlands. He studied at St. 
Andrews and Oxford, and spent a year in Copenhagen in the study of 
Scandinavian languages, especially Icelandic. As a consequence he col- 
laborated with Sir Edmund Gosse in an Oxford Book of Scandinavian 
Verse recently issued. His life-work and his fame have come from his 
long association with the New English Dictionary brought to completion 
under his editorship. Recently he gave up his professorship at Oxford to 
come to the University of Chicago, where he is now editing the Historical 
Dictionary of American English. 

Amanda M. Ellis (A.B., Colorado College; A.M., University of 
Iowa) is assistant professor of English in Colorado College. She has con- 
tributed articles to the English Journal, the Philological Quarterly and 
Poet Lore. Representative Short Stories, which she edited, was published 
by Thomas Nelson in November. 

Russell F. Speirs has been teaching literature and directing dramat- 
ics at Colgate University since the completion of his undergraduate work 
at Syracuse University. He offers courses in Modern Poetry, Modern 
Drama, Minor Victorian Poets, and Play-writing. His articles, poems, 
and one-act plays have been published in the North American Review, 
the Drama, Education, Contemporary Verse, Voices, Bozart, and the 
Harp. He is chiefly interested in “methods of teaching which keep the 
spirit of literature alive.” 

Raymond F. Howes is chairman of the faculty committee on foren- 
sics and director of debate at Washington University. Previously he 
taught public speaking and was coach of debate at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He has published numerous articles in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, the Doubledealer, and the English Journal. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The following publications have been issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Orders should be addressed to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. “Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Education of Special Interest to 
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High-School Teachers,” free. “Residence and Migration of University 
and College Students,” No. 11, 1926, by George F. Zook, 20 cents. ‘““Edu- 
cational Directory: 1927,” Bulletin No. 1, 20 cents. “Record of Current 
Educational Publications,” comprising publications received by the Bu- 
reau of Education to April 1, 1926, is Bulletin No. 15, 1926, 20 cents. 
“Bibliography of Certain Aspects of Rural Education,” Bulletin No. 410, 
1925, 5 cents. “Education in the United States of America” is a statement 
of the organization of education in the United States and the activities of 
the Federal Government along educational lines, 20 cents. ‘“The Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 1924-26,” by N. W. Reeve and E. C. Lombard is 
Bulletin No. 11, 1925, 5 cents. “Personnel and Organization of Schools 
in the Small Cities” covers towns of 2500 to 10,000 population, 1924-25, 
Bulletin No. 6, 1926, 10 cents. “Higher Education,” Biennial Survey, 
1922-24, by Arthur J. Klein is Bulletin No. 20, 1926, 5 cents. “Cities 
Reporting the Use of Homogeneous Grouping and of the Winnetka Tech- 
nique and the Dalton Plan” is School Leaflet No. 22, 1926, 5 cents. 
“Record of Current Educational Periodicals,’ comprising publications 
received by the Bureau of Education to October 1, 1926, 5 cents. “The 
Schools of To-Morrow,” by John J. Tigert is an address delivered before 
the National Education Association at Philadelphia, July 1, 1926, 5 
cents. “The Organized Summer Camp,” by Marie M. Ready is PAysical 
Education Series 7, 1926, 5 cents. “The Health of the Teacher,” by 
James Frederick Rogers is School Health Studies No. 12, 1926, 10 cents. 
“Record of Current Educational Publications,” comprising publications 
received by the Bureau of Education to January 1, 1927 is Bulletin 2, 
1927, 10 cents.—‘‘Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27” is March, 
1927, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 25 
cents, $1.00 yearly.—“Teacher Training as a State Function” is a re- 
port by the Teacher Training Committee of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus, Ohio.—‘‘Definition of the Requirements for 1927, 
with the Examinations of 1926” is a report of the Secondary School 
Examination Board, to be obtained from Frederick J. Fessenden, West 
Newton, Massachusetts, 35 cents.—‘‘Scales for Rating Pupils’ Answers 
to Nine Types of Thought Questions in English Literature, in Civics, in 
General Science, and American History” are four tentative scales for use 
in junior and senior high schools, prepared by Charles W. Odell. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Urbana, Illinois.—‘‘Annotated Home Reading 
List,” compiled by Essie Chamberlain and Bertha Carr is the December— 
January Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, H. G. 
Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 10 cents. 
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THE LIBRARY KEY 


Instructional material for library courses is meager as compared 
with that in any other field. We therefore welcome a recent addition’ in 
the form of a guide for teaching the use of books and libraries. 

The organization of The Library Key is in ten chapters: “The Li- 
brary and its Arrangement”; “The Book”; “The Card Catalog”; “The 
Dictionary”; “Encyclopedias”; “Reference Books”; “Magazines and 
Magazine Indexes”; “Buying and Owning Books”; “Compiling Bibliog- 
raphies”; ““Note-taking.” Each of these chapters could serve as a unit of 
instruction. By the selection of units, either a short or a long course is 
made possible. 

Of especial value is the material to be found in the Appendix. ‘The 
Contracts for Practice Work for High School Students” will give some 
idea how the contract system can be utilized in teaching pupils how to 
use books and libraries. It will also suggest that other devices are needed 
to stimulate pupil activity. 

Of the mass of material that might have been included in the 
pamphlet, the author has chosen only the important and the practical. 
The exposition is clear and logical, but the explanations are brief. In 
many chapters there are illustrations and objective examples. However, 
this is not consistently carried out; e.g., chapter x. 

The Library Key is fortunate in its typographical makeup. The type 
is good, the material is well arranged and well spaced, the marginal head- 
ings show the organization at a glance. 

For what level is the guide suited? The answer to this question is 
given in the Preface. ‘This guide is intended for students in high school 
and colleges and for adult readers.”’ It is well-nigh impossible to provide 
material of sufficient range of difficulty to serve groups of such varying 
ages and interests. In using the guide it will be necessary to adapt the 
material and select topics from the units. 

Since the material in The Library Key is well selected and organized, 
it should be useful to teachers and students as a handbook. But in order 

*The Library Key: an Aid in Using Books and Libraries. By Zaidee Brown. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. 
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that the course may be enriched in content and motivated, additional 
material for assimilation and purposeful laboratory work should be pro- 
vided. With the exception of the contracts given in the Appendix, the 
guide gives no suggestions or helpful Bibliography for carrying on class- 
room procedure. 


HANNAH LOGASA 
LIBRARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaco HicH SCHOOL 





COMPREHENSION IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


A highly important study’ of pupils’ comprehension of selections 
usually read in high-school literature, usefully supplementing Irion’s ex- 
amination of the content of the ninth-grade course. Comprehension tests 
on short passages from forty-nine selections commonly read in junior and 
senior high school were given to determine how well the selections them- 
selves were understood. Care was taken to see that the selections tested 
were representative of the difficulty of the books, and in general they 
seem typical. As the tests themselves are all included and are also pub- 
lished separately by the Stanford University Press, it is quite possible for 
teachers to extend the experiment to their classrooms and draw their own 
conclusions as to the local situation. 

Dr. Burch discovered from a study of pupils’ voluntary reading that 
“80% of such reading among junior and senior high-school pupils is 
chosen from books which they read with comprehension ranging from 
approximately 60-90%, with a median approximately 75%,” as meas- 
ured by her tests. Upon this, it seemed reasonable to assume that books 
falling within this range of difficulty for a given grade would be read with 
pleasure and profit, and books outside it probably would not. 

In charts 4 to 21 of the monograph, we find the graphic representa- 
tion of the difficulty of each of the forty-nine selections through six 
grades, and their relation to this 60-90 per cent comprehension range. 
These charts must be studied in detail by whoever wants to build or re- 
vise courses in literature. It is sufficient as an example to point out that 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake is first comprehended by 60 per cent of the pu- 
pils in grade eleven, and that Huxley, Carlyle, Addison, Ruskin, and 
others do not reach this minimum percentage of comprehension in any 

* Mary Crowell Burch, Determination of a Content of the Course in Literature 
of a Suitable Difficulty for Junior and Senior High School Students, Genetic Psy- 
chology Monograph, August-September, 1928, Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3, Clark Univer- 
sity Press. 
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grade. Further useful information is provided by the fact that each grade 
was divided into four groups according to scores on the pairs of tests, and 
the comprehension of each selection is reported for these groups sepa- 
rately. 

The validity and reliability of the tests was carefully checked by the 
most approved procedures, and in so far as the tests themselves, measur- 
ing as they do the comprehension of small units, provide valid informa- 
tion on the understanding of entire books, the study is a complete dem- 
onstration of Dr. Burch’s conclusions. Taken in connection with studies 
of pupils’ choice, it puts squarely upon the makers of courses and upon 
teachers of literature the burden of proof that what they are now at- 
tempting to do is in the circumstances worth doing. The evidence is am- 
ple, as Dr. Burch points out, that much of the present course of study in 
high-school literature is at best suited to about 25 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the class. Evidence is accumulating rapidly to require complete 
revision of the high-school course in literature in view of the actual needs 
and abilities of the present population. 

S. A. LEONARD 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


The Brand of the Sea. By Knud Andersen. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 314. $2.50. 

Reinar Graadyb’s story from the day he sailed away from his home in Denmark 
to the days, three years later, when he came back to find his mother dead and his 
best friends gone, himself so changed he could neither understand nor appreciate the 
simplicity of the girl to whom he returned. But more than this, it is the story of 
“dat ol’ davil sea,” the theme of O’Neill’s most universal plays, Anna Christie, The 
Moon of the Caribees, and of Conrad’s great work. The swell and wash of salt- 
water surges through the whole of it—vivid scenes along the water front in ’Frisco 
and Newcastle; long days aboard ship, fighting storms and baffling currents; cold 
and loneliness; and always the brooding sullen strength of the gray sea, and the gray 
sky, and the gray dawn breaking. 


The True Heart. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. New York: The Viking Press, 
1929. Pp. 260. $2.50. 
Psychoanalysis has made love a more complex and a lesser thing for this gen- 
eration, but mellow sophistication and mature art is going back to simplicity for 
relaxation and renewed depth and power. This beautiful love story of Sukey Bond, 
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the servant girl, and Eric Seaborn, the fay son of an English rector passes beyond 
art in its artlessness. The warm prose is of the same order as Lolly Willows and Mr. 
Fortune’s Maggot. 


Tamerlane: The Earth Shaker. By Harold Lamb. New York: Robert Mc- 

Bride & Co., 1928. Pp. 340. $4.00. 

Timur, The Lame, Lord of Samarkand, rides here across the plains of Tartary 
to India, through Persia, Turkey, Russia, and on to Western Europe. He is legendary 
now, but in his day Timur won mastery of that Golden Horde noted in Russian 
chronicles and shone in the firmament second only to Ghengis Khan. The work is an 
extraordinary reconstruction of the life and setting, the personality and times, of 
Tamerlane. Composed as a biography, it is as illuminated and sweeping as the finest 
history—authentic and scholarly, yet replete with the verve and dash of the ro- 
mantic, colorful conqueror who gave it cause for being. 


Many Devices. By Roselle Mercier Montgomery. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 150. $2.00. 

In the cool enchantment and challenging thought of these new era poems is 
the shock and start with which ice moves out of rivers in the spring. Womenkind 
have been frozen into stupid conventional molds by a social order so without imagi- 
nation and insight that it has refused to grant them personality apart from husbands 
and children. Edna St. Vincent Millay and Mrs. Montgomery, with a growing 
group of their keen modern sisters, are rising above their unadorned biologic func- 
tion and enriching living for all of us. Life and love can be vibrant and many 
toned and these rare confidences of an experienced woman are evidence that she is 
determined to have it so. 


Night Hostess. By Philip Dunning. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 

164. $1.60. 

Brilliant and terrible tragedy of night life in New York City. Broadway ac- 
claimed it because it was a lively piece of drama, but coming critics and historians 
may well took to it for a faithful picture of a section of contemporary life as signifi- 
cant of our day as the coffee houses of Congreave for his age. There are scenes alive 
with the staccato of jazz, the swirl of dancers, the tense, lined faces of gamblers and 
gunmen. It is one of the few Broadway successes that bids for a place in history 
and literature. 


Carolina Folk-Plays. By Frederick H. Koch. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1928. Pp. 267. 

The six plays which makes up the third volume of this now famous series are: 
“The Scuffletown Outlaws,” a tragedy of the Lowrie Gang, by William Cox; “Quare 
Medicine,” a comedy by Paul Green; “Job’s Kinfolks,” a play of the mill people, by 
Loretto Carroll Bailey; ‘In Dixon’s Kitchen,” a comedy of a country courtship, by 
Wilbur Stout and Ellen Lay; “Lighted Candles,” a tragedy of the Carolina High- 
lands, by Margaret Bland and Louisa Duls; and “A Shotgun Splicin,” a mountain 
comedy by Gertrude Wilson Coffin. Professor Koch has written the introduction 
and there is a significant foreword by Paul Green. 
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The Crisis of the Film. By John Gould Fletcher. Seattle, Washington: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 35. $0.65. 

What place is the moving picture to have in our cultural life? How can it en- 
rich human living? Until we establish a film university somewhere in America with 
a curriculum of drama, pictorial art, and musical rhythm, we cannot pretend to say. 
The motion picture has come of age, but it is still a child in mind and amuses itself 
with rattles and dolls, squalling on the doorstep of the world for more expensive and 
wasteful toys. 


The Hunting of the Buffalo. By E. Douglas Branch. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

Brilliant picturesque history of the immense bison herds that roamed our prai- 
ries and the Far West. The vivid flow of the narrative never halts from the pre- 
historic migration east of the Mississippi to the decimation of the great herds that 
came with the westward march of the railroads. It is a remarkable story, packed 
with adventure, complete in detail, and historically accurate. 


Pride and Prejudice. By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. New York: Samuel French, 

1928. Pp. 168. $0.75. 

Not often does a famous son have the opportunity to bring out his mother’s 
play, but Mrs. Mackaye’s drama is remarkable for more than Percy MacKaye’s 
Preface. It has lived for two decades because of its fidelity to the spirit and atmos- 
phere of Jane Austen’s work. Excellent in conjunction with the English novel course 
or for the Little Theater. 


Tongues of Fire. A Bible Composed of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. 
By Grace H. Turnbull. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 419. 
$3.50. 

In this Bible bringing within a single cover selections from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Pagan World, man’s supreme attempts to identify himself with Godhead 
in the Universe are presented. Among the sources are Genesis, the Egyptian Book 
of Wisdom, the Book of Psalms, the Book of Zarathustra, the Confucian Canon, 
and the Book of Buddha. A brilliant volume for liberals; recommended reading for 
fundamentalist theological schools. 


The Whirligig of Taste. By E. E. Kellett. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 160. $1.25. 

Seven able lectures developing the theory that literary taste, like every other 
human attribute, is a creature of its age, subject to its limitations and stirred by its 
passions. He concludes that critical standards, like truth, are relative and vary as 
man changes. There are no absolutes in taste. 


Phonophotography in Folk Music. By Milton Metfessel. With an Introduction 
by C. E. Seashore. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

Remarkable original research that has developed a method of recording folk 
music with the camera. In this volume are the methods of study and the photo- 
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graphic records of common types of Negro song, including work songs, spirituals, 
blues, and general selections. A very careful scientific analysis of Negro vocal orna- 
ments and an evaluation of phonophotography as an aid in the study of literature 
make up the final chapter. 


Monsieur de Balzac Entertains a Visitor. By Pierre Loving. Seattle, Washing- 
ton: University of Washington Book Store, 1929. Pp. 27. $0.65. 
An engaging account of the first meeting of Balzac and Baudelaire. 


The Bloomsbury Group. By Clive Bell, Virginia Woolf, Lytton Strachey. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 109. 
Brief critical and biographical essays are found in this pamphlet on Clive Bell, 
Virginia Woolf, Lytton Strachey, Civilization, Orlando, Elizabeth and Essex. 


Literary Leaves. By Tomorrow’s Writers. Columbus, Ohio: American Educa- 

tion Press, Inc., 1928. Pp. 126. 

Additional stimulus for creative writing courses will be found in this student- 
written volume of short stories, essays, and poetry. It includes the best material 
submitted by students under 21 years of age in a nation-wide contest conducted by 
the weekly magazine, Current Literature. 


Best Creative Work in American High Schools, 1927-1928. Edited by George 

H. Gallup. Pp. 89. 

Selections from thousands of entries submitted in the twenty-five national con- 
tests conducted by Quill and Scroll Society. Among other types are represented the 
short story, editorial, book review, cartoon, familiar essay, poetry, interview, one- 
act play, the feature story, news story, advertisement, and humorous and scientific 
article. 


Cochrane the Unconquerable. By Archibald D. Turnbull and Norman R. Van 

DerVeer. New York: The Century Company, 1929. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

A rousing historical romance built around the exploits of that old sea dog, Brit- 
ish Commander Cochrane, who routed the French in many glorious battles and later 
commanded the Chilean fleet in the South American War ot Independence against 
Spain and the sea forces of Brazil against Portugal. A dashing old-time hero story 
for junior and senior high-school pupils with a taste for swashbuckling. 


Destinations: A Canvass of American Literature Since 1900. By G. B. Mun- 
son. New York: J. H. Sears & Co., 1928. Pp. 218. $2.00. 


We have forgotten our one-time maidenish omissions of the Mauve Decade. 
Sherwood Anderson, Amy Lowell, Eugene O’Neill, Dreiser, Van Wyck Brooks, and 
Mencken were spear points in that war of liberation, but in breaking with the past 
they did not achieve enough. We cannot look to them for permanence in the war of 
creating literary thought. Rather it is to such young men-of-letters-in-the-making 
as Keneth Burke, Malcolm Cowley, Cummings, and Hart Crane that we must reach 
out for fire for the future. 
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The Unintentional Charm of Men. By Frances Lester Warner. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
Side glances at the more awkward and helpless of human kind. 

All About Me. Poems for a Child. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
In the footsteps of Milne and Christopher Robin. 

Map of New York in the Air. By Melanie Elisabeth Leonard. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1928. 
Useful for literature classes. 

The Map of Concord In Color. By Helen Bodley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 


Excellent for history and literature classes. Decorative. 


Midge. By Mary Frances Shuford. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1929. Pp. 
246. $1.75. 
t + fJ 


Lively narrative of an attractive trio in a southern girls’ boarding school. 


Cinderella. By Eugenia Sheppard Black. New York: Samuel French, 1928. 
Pp. 23. $0.50. 
A bright, modern version for children, in three acts. One of the Junior League 
plays. 


The Poor Little Turkey Girl. By Dorothy Hamilton Brush. New York: Sam- 
uel French, 1928. Pp. 59. $0.50. 
A drama of Pueblo Indian folk life, in three acts. One of the Junior League 


plays. 


How the Princess Capricious Became the Empress of Tiny Isle. By John Rus- 
sell. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 15. $0.30. 
A one-act travesty on power. Amateurs may present it without payment of 
royalty. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. Compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 14. 
A supplement to the first catalog—a buying list and a reference book for li- 
brarians. 


TEACHING 


Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composition. 
By R. L. Lyman. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1929. Pp. 302. 
An important research monograph in which the author has undertaken to as- 
semble, classify, summarize, and interpret the most important studies in the field 
of language and composition so that educators may have in compact form for cur- 
riculum revision and methods work the major facts and principles revealed by re- 
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search. A secondary purpose is to point out the extent to which the scientific move- 
ment in education has been applied to grammar, language, and composition, and 
to evaluate the investigations and suggest problems that call for additional research. 
Because of limited space, studies dealing with vocabulary and spelling are not in 


cluded. 


The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. Edited by Willis L. Uhl and Others. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 673. $2.40. 
A symposium in fifteen chapters by specialists and experts. Two contributions, 
“The Supervision of English,” by S. A. Leonard and “The Supervision of the High 
School Library,” by Hannah Logasa are of marked value to the English teacher. 


The Teaching of Literature in the High School. By H. Ward McGraw. New 

York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1929. Pp. 165. 

A progressive manual “explaining what is meant by the teaching of literature 
as enrichment of experience.” Much practice material on device and procedure is 
given in illustrating the principles, and all suggestions made have been carefully 
tested in the classroom. Page references are given to Merrill’s English tests. 


Rhythmic Verse. By John Hubert Scott. Iowa City, Iowa: The University 

Press, 1929. Pp. 216. 

The report of an arduous and complex study of rhythmics carried out in a 
scholarly, scientific manner. Included in the study are sections devoted to the basis 
of rhythm in language, the rhythm of free verse, a discussion of foot versus phrasal 
scansion, and an effective final essay on rhythmical instinct. It is a companion vol- 
ume to Rhythmic Prose. 


Literature in the Elementary School. By Porter Lander MacClintock. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 332. $1.85. 

Changes in this revised edition of a seasoned standard text are mainly in the 
remaking of the suggested programs for the grades, and the addition of a complete 
chapter dealing with the junior high school. The topics treated are the choice and 
teaching of stories, poetry, drama, and myth, with marked emphasis upon home 
reading. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 
Using English. By Lucy H. Chapman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 4904. $1.48. 

To stimulate individuals to vigorous thought is the first objective of this prac- 
tical text. A secondary objective is the training of the pupil in correct and adequate 
expression, with a particular attempt to present grammar and punctuation in an 
interesting fashion. Throughout, the text emphasizes such activities of ninth- and 
tenth-grade students as telling stories to a group, writing friendly and business let- 
ters, giving directions, making oral and written explanations, reporting on investiga- 
tions undertaken, defining, organizing, and analyzing by means of outlines, conduct- 
ing a meeting, handling correspondence, telegrams, and callers, answering the tele- 
phone, and performing other routine office duties. A unique feature of the book is 
the way the numerous cartoons are tied up with the significant teaching material of 
the text. There is much exercise material and key charts are provided on the inside 
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cover to assist teacher and student to locate composition principles quickly and 
surely. Enrichment for high I. Q. students is provided in the section devoted to cre- 
ative writing. 


Literary By-Paths. By Mabel A. Bessey and Monica D. Ryan. Chicago: 

Lyons & Carnahan, 1928. Pp. 374. 

This volume of thirty-five essays for the composition course is presented as a 
series of models and ideals chosen to appeal to varied taste and avoid fine writing. 
A few essays have been abridged. There are notes, and a short biographical sketch 
of each author represented. 


Persuasive Speaking. By John A. McGee. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1929. Pp. 300. 

This beginner’s text of speaking as an art is focused on the important human 
activity of persuasion. There is a minimum of theory: to function in place of such 
generalizing the author has reduced statements of principle to the smallest possible 
scope and produced a practical book for beginning courses exemplifying his theory. 
There is ample illustrative material and exercise matter. Teachers of speech bored by 
those ancient, hackneyed terms— introduction, body, and conclusion—will be jubi- 
lant to find that the author has replaced them with a fresh terminology based on 
actual student activity. 


Constructive Theme Writing. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 609. $2.40. 

What activities may the modern instructor in college composition offer his stu- 
dents? This program worked out over a period of years at Smith College is a thor- 
oughgoing, specific answer. There are three main organization headings: “Themes 
of Experience,” “Themes of Fact and Information,” “Themes of Thought and Re- 
flection.” Under each one of these headings subdivisions have been set up, such as 
“The Autobiography,” “The Reminiscence,” and “Local and Family Customs.” 
Each one of these subtopics is introduced by a brief statement of principle, followed 
by one or more carefully selected samples from the classics bearing on the specific 
principles which are to be taught. In conclusion there is a set of exercises or sug- 
gested assignments for instructors of limited experience or those who wish to know 
what others have done, as a standard from which they may vary. The list of sug- 
gested readings for each one of these units offers a wide variation in subject matter 
and difficulty. 


” 6s 


A Composition Review. By John A. Lester. Pottstown, Pennsylvania: The 
Lester Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 64. 
A book of exercises in the mechanics of writing based on a study of errors in the 
composition of a thousand candidates for the College Board examination in English. 


Exercises and Tests on English Classics. By Mary Louise Harris. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 260. 

Assignments and drill material designed to assist the student to rationalize and 
connect his ideas of the classics studied in the schoolroom. It is part of the required 
work on the study of characters and plot. The outline of the work is based on the 
contract method, with each classic divided into four units. 
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Practical Speech Making. By Edwin DuBois Shurter and Charles Almer Marsh. 

New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 247. $1.60. 

Public speech is considered in this text as the process of thinking on one’s feet 
rather than as a set form of words for expression. A general course in public speak- 
ing, however, is presented in addition to work particularly directed to the develop- 
ment of extempore speaking. The last one hundred pages of the book consist of 
suggestions, exercises, and illustrative speeches to supplement earlier chapters. 


The Pact of Paris. Compiled by James Thayer Gerould. New York: The H. 

W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 287. 

Excellent material for debate or the class in argumentation is found in this 
brief on The Pact of Paris. It has been crystallized from the evidence offered in the 
current press, official documents taken from an authentic reprint of the complete 
treaty as signed in Washington, and the important diplomatic notes sent and re- 
ceived by our government during the negotiations. 


Essays of Our Day. Edited by Bertha Evans Ward. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1929. Pp. 411. 

Forty modern essays for the high school with the two-fold objective of serving 
as appetizers to provoke further reading and encourage self-expression through writ- 
ing. A number of student essays and a selected bibliography are furnished in the 
appendixes. Notes and suggestions for original work are given after each essay. The 
selection was made after much consultation with leading high-school teachers of the 
United States and indicates a keen perception of the ability of high-school pupils to 
understand literary work. Henry van Dyke, Edward Bok, Christopher Morley, Ste- 
phen Leacock, John Galsworthy, Enos Mills, Joseph Conrad, and Alfred Noyes are 
a few modern leaders represented. 


Creating the Short Story. By Henry Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929. Pp. 508. $2.25. 

Twenty-one vigorous contemporary American short stories by leading artists 
make up this symposium-anthology designed for the short-story composition course. 
A brief essay by each author represented, which gives his philosophy of writing, 
with occasional pungent comment on technique, constitutes an original and valuable 
departure for this text. Among the artists represented are Ring Lardner, Sherwood 
Anderson, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Zona Gale, and Waldo Frank. 


Poetry of Our Times. Selected and Edited by Sharon Brown. New York: 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1928. Pp. 551. $2.20. 

Anthologies of contemporary verse are legion, but this collection is distinctive 
for freshness of point of view and able conception. The selection and editing is done 
with four important aims: to show the readability of contemporary poetry; to give 
some notion of what poets think of contemporary civilization; to afford a compre- 
hensive survey of the more important major influences in recent American and Brit- 
ish poetry; and to provide a collection that is good because the poems are lovely, 
strong, tender, and delightful. The poems in the group have all been submitted to 
the judgment of many readers or listeners and consequently have a wide basis of 
appeal. There are in all two hundred and thirty-two selections from the writings 
of one hundred and forty-four American and British poets. Footnotes in explanation 
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of unusual words and allusions and brief biographical sketches of the writers repre- 
sented are provided. The historical and critical introductory essay is sound orienta- 
tion material. As a whole the work is distinctive. 


Buried Treasure and Treasure Trove. By Sophia McEntyre and Marietta 
Voorhees. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 190 and 175, re- 
spectively. 

Two anthologies of lively poetry and adventure stories designed to cope with 
the instability of attention found in certain limited groups in the ninth and tenth 
grades of the high school. A few choices are Gilbert’s “The Yarn of the ‘Nancy 
Bell’,” “The Bison Track,” by Bayard Taylor, “Mr. Winkle Tries to Skate,” Dickens, 
“Spanish Waters,” Masefield, and John Hay’s “Jim Bludso.” 


Great English Plays. Edited by H. F. Rubenstein. New York: Harper and 

Bros., 1929. Pp. 1136. $3.50. 

Twenty-three masterpieces from the Mysteries to Sheridan, excluding Shake- 
speare, and three nineteenth-century plays from Robinson, Jones, and Oscar Wilde 
cover the great stretch of British drama from the fourteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s The Maid’s Tragedy, and Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer are here with 
others. The editor has furnished a running commentary that provides unifying con- 
nective tissues. 

Representative Modern Short Stories. Edited by Alexander Jessup. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 950. $3.00. 

Forty-five classic stories representing the period from Irving and Poe, Prosper 
Merimeé and Gogol, to Wilbur Daniel Steele and Katherine Mansfield. American, 


English, French, and Russian stories are chiefly represented. There are brief biog- 
raphies of the authors and excellent bibliographies. 


The Reference Shelf. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 216. 
Reprints of selected articles, briefs, bibliographies, debates, and study outlines 
on the cabinet form of government. 


The Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Orton Lowe 
with an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 1929. Pp. 103. 


Maria Chapdelaine. By Louis Hemon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 19209. 
Pp. 293. 
A school edition of this idyll of the Quebec woods. 


Essay Backgrounds for Writing and Speaking. By Anthony Faulkner Blanks. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 378. 

This anthology of speeches and essays is designed as a text for classes on writ- 
ten composition, argument and persuasion, extempore speaking, open forums, and 
associated groups. The material is arranged under the general headings of philosophy, 
politics, religion, literature, and critical inquiry. 
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Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by William Hadley. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 254. 
An English school edition with adequate explanatory notes on the satire. 








+ MODERN ESSAYS OF VARIOUS TYPES—Charles 

R A. Cockayne, Technical High School, Spring field, Mass. 

ecent Many admirable examples of the various types of the es- 

aie say: the pure essay, addresses, biographical sketches, book 
Editions reviews, editorials. 

SHAKESPEARE—Milton Smith, Horace Mann School for j 

of Boys, Columbia University. Five volumes: Julius Caesar; 

The Tempest; The Merchant of Venice; As You Like it; 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited from Shakespeare’s 


MERRILL’S own point of view as plays to be acted—lIllustrations of 


notable actors and actresses in Shakespearean réles. 





ENGLISH IVANHOE—H. Ward McGraw, State Normal School, Cort- 
TEXTS Edition 764 pages. Biographical sketch emphasizing the 
relation between Scott’s life and the materials of his novels, 


land, New York. Abridged Edition, 578 pages, Unabridged | 
| 
} 


particularly Ivanhoe—Study assignments based on the 
text—Footnotes—Thirteen illustrations. 
<p SILAS MARNER—Marquis E. Shattuck, Supervisor of | 
Language Education, Detroit, Michigan. Editorial features: 
a short history of the development of the novel as a type— 
The background of this novel—Glossary and notes—Prob- 
lems for study—New type tests. | 


CE ea 





Charles E. Merrill THE ANCIENT MARINER—Orton Lowe, Pennsylvania || } 
Company State College. Edited with the aim of inducing in the stu- 
Od dent a greater enjoyment of poetry—Notesandcomments | 
New York Chicago furnish intimate sidelights on the nature and setting of | 
+ each poem. | 




















Literary Discussions by Famous | 
Contemporary Writers | 
AT THE INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION OF THE 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION | 


{ Six weeks Beginning July First } 


Joun Macy Main Currents of American Literature MaagyjoryS. Douctas Evolution of the Short Story 
Hexen Louise Conen The Modern One-Act Play Epwarp Davison British Poetry Since 1890 
Josern Hercesuemer Background of American Literature Vacuet Lrnpsay Poetry in American Life | 
Composite Course: Drama of the Nineteenth Century ( 


Credits Applicable Toward Bachelor’s or Master's Degree 
Bulletin on request: Director of Summer Session, State College, Pa. 
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